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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


As the date approaches for the momentous meeting at Ottawa, 
the enemies of all Imperial strength, the defeaters of unity, 
the disintegrators, and the subsidized jackals 
of foreign interests, get increasingly active. 
The hope of these defeatists and aliens lies mainly in the red 
herrings they hope to draw across the path of the Conference. 
If the delegates can be prevented from getting to grips with 
the great Imperial problems, the Empire may fall slowly to 
pieces. These persons are abetted by certain ill-judging 
representatives of the banking interests and by those members 
of the Treasury who, having always been blind, are now 
reduced to hoping to blind others in order that they may not 
be too greatly shown up. The open enemies of Imperial 
unity had great hopes, loudly expressed, that Ireland would 
absorb the time of the Conference. That now seems unlikely, 
and the attack is to be more subtle and on a question which 
few of our public men in England have studied, namely, 
currency. It is the ardent hope of all who wish well to the 
Conference that something in the nature of an Empire cur- 
rency may be found to be possible, and that the foundation 
of this new plan may be laid at Ottawa. This idea has been 
advocated in Canada, and it is thought that even the difficulty 
of the strong tie between the Canadian and the U.S.A. dollar 
could be overcome if our English statesmen would come out 
into the open boldly with a scheme that would embrace all 
the willing members of the Empire. Now the “ counter” 
to this, on the part of those who wish the Conference to fail, 
is the “Sterling Group.” It is asserted that, instead of 
working for a currency with and inside the Empire, England 
should in preference make an agreement with those foreign 
countries who have recently adhered to sterling. ‘‘ What 
an advantage,” cry the anti-Imperialists, ‘“‘ to ally ourselves 
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to Norway, Sweden, Holland and the Argentine, to all and 
any countries save those inhabited by our own race and our 
late allies.” To which we answer that these foreign countries 
may perhaps be able to link with us later on. We shall see 
whether this suits us. For the moment we are concerned with 
the affairs of the Empire which seem to us to demand an 
Empire currency. The Treasury will, no doubt, be inimical 
to this idea, as the Dominions, seeing what a hash has been 
made of our post-War money matters, would not be willing 
to have an Empire currency regulated entirely in London by 
those officials who have been so totally lacking in judgment 
as the present Treasury and Bank officials. The lack of 
understanding of Dominion affairs shown by these persons 
since the War has been staggering. The City of London is 
worse. There it is thought quite natural for Australia—and 
other Empire producers—to have to produce three sacks of 
flour in order to pay a sum which, when they borrowed, was 
settled by one sack of flour, and they howl to heaven and 
blaspheme if any over-burdened producer grumbles at them 
and threatens to reduce his payments of interest. It is well 
to realize who wishes the Conference of Ottawa to fail and 
who wishes for success. Putting on one side Ireland, 
we should realize that the delegations from South Africa 
and from India are not likely to be helpful, while 
officials from the Treasury will, no doubt, be instructed to 
block every avenue to the currency reform which is vital. 
On the question of delegates to Ottawa, it is as well that it 
should be known that at least one Dominion has protested 
at the presence of Mr. de Valera at the forthcoming Con- 
ference. 


Ir is not the enemies of the Ottawa Conference who terrify 
us, but the Government spokesmen. The House of Commons 

discussed the Government’s plans for Ottawa— 
eine om as far as they exist or could be ascertained—on 

June 16. Mr. Thomas made a long speech. 
He is handicapped for a matter of this kind by his career, 
which as a railway trades union leader has given him none 


of the information which would be useful to him (or to us) 
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at this juncture of his career. Many things that ordinary 
people know take him by surprise. On June 16 he expressed 
the greatest astonishment at the value of the capital sunk in 
agriculture in this country and at the huge turnover :— 

** Probably many members were as surprised as he was to see the 
figures made public the other day showing that there was greater 
wealth in our own agriculture than in the agriculture of any of the 
Dominions.” 

He might have added that agriculture is still our major 
industry as regards the number of people it employs. Mr. 
Thomas’s whole speech was apparently only directed to the 
problem of trade between Great Britain and the Dominions. 
The dependent Empire was not referred to, and, as he only 
referred to the Dominions, Admiral Taylor asked ‘“‘ whether 
all these preparations apply also to the Colonial Empire ? ”’ 
and Mr. Maxton asked whether these different sections of the 
Empire were being kept by the Government “in separate 
compartments ?”’ To which Mr. Thomas replied—and con- 
veyed news in so doing, that Ottawa was “a Dominions 
Conference.”” Admiral Taylor rose again, and, representing 
the general view of the country outside the House, said 
that he had understood that this was an Imperial Conference, 
that India was to have representation, and that the Colonial 
Empire was a very important part of the Empire. He might 
have said that for such a Conference as this it is an absolutely 
indispensable part, producing, as certain countries in it do, 
the chief world supply of important commodities. The 
strongest aspect of Great Britain’s position at Ottawa is that 
she controls the trade policy of the dependent Empire. Mr. 
Thomas may never have heard of the Trade Triangle, but, 
for the purpose of this Conference, knowledge of this subject 
and of its effects are essential. It was a crushing disappoint- 
ment to Imperialists inside and outside the House of Commons, 
to find that the trade of the dependent Empire is not under- 
stood. Mr. Thomas touched on currency, but he did not 
appear to be more at home in this subject than Mr. Chamber- 
lain or Major Elliott. 


Mr. AMERY made the speech of the evening. He has studied 
Imperial trade and currency questions, and what he had to 
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say was important. He gave the Government good and 
very practical advice. He wanted to make Empire trade 
, flow in Empire channels. Whether we did that 
i Pua * by raising Dominion duties against foreign or 
lowering them to British trade was an entirely 
secondary question. It was important that our fiscal arrange- 
ments with the Dominions should be for a long period, and 
that whatever preferences we received or gave should not be 
susceptible of being whittled away, by either side, by treaties 
with foreign countries. Mr. Amery reminded the House that 
the preferences we now gave under the Abnormal Importations 
Act had only brought us into line with the rest of the Empire, 
and were only equivalent to the preferences the Dominions 
had given us for a generation. And then he came to the core 
of his speech and told our representatives that, unless they were 
prepared to deal effectively with meat and wheat, that they 
had better stay at home. This point of his was very loudly 
cheered. He ended by an appeal for a considered monetary 
policy. This speech exactly expresses the view of those who 
wish the Conference to succeed as a practical measure of 
help to the whole Empire. Mr. Baldwin wound up for the 
Government. World trade. Lausanne. This is not what 
is wanted for Ottawa, and his speech caused great dis- 
appointment in Canada as well as in England. The most 
hopeful thing that has yet occurred with regard to the 
Ottawa Conference is the appearance of a book, “A Plan 
of Action” reviewed on page 132. It is, of course, quite 
unofficial. 


THE French Chamber met on June Ist under conditions that 
had never before existed, as there was no French Government, 
although Monsieur Herriot was obviously desig- 
nated to become Prime Minister from the time 
that the election results were known. For 
although his party, the Radical Socialists, have not the clear 
command of a majority in the Chamber, they are the largest 
group. Monsieur Herriot was therefore summoned to the 
Elysée on June 3 by Monsieur Lebrun, the French President, 
and his Cabinet was announced on June 4. He had been 
unable to come to any arrangement with Monsieur Blum, the 
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Socialist leader, who is believed to have declined office, but 
it is thought that although the Government is entirely drawn 
from Monsieur Herriot’s own party that he will have the sup- 
port of the bulk of the Socialists and the small group of the 
Left Republicans, the Socialist Republicans, and the In- 
dependent Socialists. Actually on June 7, when he made his 
ministerial statement, he was supported by 384 deputies, 
which is 224 more than his party can muster. Of course his 
position will need caution, at any moment any or all of these 
extraneous groups may abandon him, but he is a skilful 
Parliamentary intriguer and very wideawake to his chances, 
both in and out of Parliament. He had an unsuccessful 
career as Prime Minister once before, and, although he is 
liked by his friends, he is not trusted by the steady middle 
classes. No doubt the plethora of money now reported in 
the London banks is partly due to the removal to London of 
French balances. Paris is full of gossip to this effect, and 
some people have been said to have gone the length of moving 
their households to Switzerland. 


AFTER careful consultation with his colleagues, the French 
Premier delivered the customary declaration of the 
? Government. He read it without interrup- 
st . cy tion. He announced a programme of public 
works; to guarantee the rights of labour, 
to reorganize social insurance, to abolish the 180 days’ 
limit for unemployment benefit. He will introduce secu- 
lar education, and free secondary education, and would 
“take a step on the path of simultaneous disarmament.” 
Turning to external affairs, Monsieur Herriot said that, 

With regard to reparations France could not suffer to be contested 
either treaties or contractual agreements protected by the honour of 
signatures. Were the supremacy of law to be withdrawn, the world 
would sooner or later fall back into a system based upon force, 

and he ended with a declaration of the French desire for 
peace. The formula was vague enough to satisfy the for- 
midable Monsieur Blum, and the desire of the Centre and 
Right not to embarrass the Government on the eve of Lausanne 
led to the large majority of 269. On June 11, Mr. MacDonald 
and Sir John Simon were in Paris and dined with Monsieur 
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Herriot. Sanguine people hoped that Mr. MacDonald would 
be brought to see that the sanctity of Treaties is of importance 
to the moral welfare of Europe, and that the Germans, 
having made the war, should not be left at the end the least 
indebted nation in Europe. But Mr. MacDonald is accus- 
tomed to float in an atmosphere of gas that makes the hard 
earth seem very far away from him and, although no one 
could really believe that the washy generalities he favours on 
international matters could really represent his or anyone 
else’s view, still it is very difficult to get him to change his 
natural Chadband style of oratory, distressing though it may 
be to listen to. There can be no useful outcome to the 
Conferences at present sitting at Geneva. The Germans will 
use it to drive a wedge between England and France, the two 
Powers upon whose cordial co-operation the whole peace of 
the world depends. 


Ir is to be presumed that the conveners of the Disarmament 
Conference at Geneva are on speaking terms with those who 
have called the Economic Conference at Lau- 
sanne, and yet if Lausanne succeeds in releasing 
Germany from Reparations, and this appears 
to be likely, the Disarmament Conference is doomed to an 
even more ignominious failure than before appeared. For 
Germany free from treaty debts will be the lowest taxed 
nation in the world, and then we may be sure that the ‘‘ Second 
Day ” will be prepared for. France, ever since the end of the 
War, has asked for one thing only, Security. From Monsieur 
Clemenceau at Versailles to Monsieur Herriot at Lausanne, 
each French Prime Minister in turn has said the same thing 
in effect if not in actual words. ‘“‘ We have been invaded, 
ravaged and bled white twice within 50 years by the Germans, 
in each case the attack was long premeditated, was delivered 
with great suddenness and without any provocation on our 
part. We want to ensure that this will not happen again.” 
The Americans in their far away Continent, the English in 
their island were unwilling to guarantee military assistance 
in the event of another German attack on France. In default 
of any such guarantee France cannot disarm, security for her 
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depends on two things: (1) keeping her powder dry and (2) 
on keeping Germany busy paying reparations. Ever since the 
War the original Reparations settled at Versailles in 1921 
have been whittled down. Commission after Commission has 
sat, each time to lessen Germany’s burden. In the meantime, 
by staging a fraudulent bankruptcy in 1921-2, Germany got 
rid of her internal debt, and, having done this, she proceeded 
to borrow money abroad on a colossal scale, chiefly in New 
York, but also in London, and with this money factories 
and municipalities were rebuilt and reconditioned in a general 
orgy of spending. When this was accomplished and the 
money borrowed in London and New York was gone, Germany 
stopped the payment of interest on the loans. Our readers 
will do us the justice to say that we have for years been 
calling attention to the risks involved in trusting to German 
good faith. But the German Jews of the City of London, 
who were eagerly supported by English stockbrokers, were 
unfortunately listened to by investors, and last year the 
German firms of the City of London, who had placed millions 
of their own money in Germany and who were deeply com- 
mitted, put strong pressure on the British Government to 
allow commercial debts, the money owed to them, to have 
precedence over treaty debts, the money owed to the British 
people. It seemed incredible that they should have been 
listened to, but they have not only been listened to, they have 
now won the first trick, and Reparations have been suspended 
by agreement at Lausanne, for the duration of the Conference. 
No wonder that German loans, for which no price could be 
got on June 10, should by June 17 have leaped up 10 or 12 
points. They are still rising as we write. 


Our Government, we regret to say, took a leading part in a 
decision so discreditable to judgment and patriotism. For 
; what it means is that all Germany’s post- 
oo War jiggery pokery has succeeded, and 
succeeded by means of our help. The 

Lausanne decision means an increased burden on the 
British Exchequer. Our taxpayers will now have the 
pleasure of knowing that they are carrying German defaulters 
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who are laughing up their sleeves at the ridiculous English. 
That a British Chancellor of the Exchequer should go to 
Lausanne to ask to have the German “slate wiped clean ”’ 
while keeping the millions on the English slate is sufficiently 
deplorable ; that this Minister should be Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain is a more personal blow. How he can have been persuaded 
to say what he did passes belief :— 


“In our opinion the real problem we have to consider is not the 
capacity of one country or another to make these payments, but rather 
whether the making such payments, or even the uncertainty about 
the future created by a liability to make them, does not constitute a 
standing menace to the maintenance of financial] stability and the 
freedom of international trade.’ [Our italics]. 


What this means is that Germany has told the German Jews 
of London and New York that no dividends will be forth- 
coming and no loans will be repaid (“ uncertainty about the 
future ’’) until Reparations are dropped. The phrase about 
“‘ freedom of International trade’ does not mean what it 
appears to mean. There is no question of free trade as we 
use the term at all. In this connection “ freedom of Inter- 
national trade ” means that the finance houses of London and 
New York will be enabled by the Conference of Lausanne to 
collect their bad debts. The blow given by this first phase of 
Lausanne to the sanctity of treaties and to international 
agreements is great. The more serious and ultimate effect 
on the world is that a European war has been made inevitable 
by this action of the Allies, and they must therefore say good- 
bye to their dreams of disarmament. 


WHATEVER there might have been said for the cancellation 
of all War Debts and Reparations in 1921 when Germany 
English Debt had still a heavy internal debt, the cancellation 
of Reparations now would mean that Germany 

would be the lowest taxed country in the civilized world. 
Even when she paid Reparations, her load per head of popula- 
tion was not half that of Great Britain. The result of 
“‘ wiping the slate clean ’’ in 1932 would leave our two coun- 
tries in the following position as regards indebtedness :— 

Great Britain, £150 per head of population. * 

Germany, £8 per head of population. 

* Without counting our debt to America. 
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We ask our representatives at Lausanne and elsewhere to 
remember these figures when they splash about with 
“ generosity.”” Germany with £8 only would start her world 
campaign for the capture of world trade at an immense 
advantage over Great Britain. Our newspapers have given a 
great many figures showing the amounts of Reparations 
already settled and due. Will they not also print some 
figures showing the comparative indebtedness of the two 
countries ? There is another matter: we are ready to let 
Germany, who made the War, off all her liabilities. How 
about Australia and New Zealand who fought for us? So far 
we have taken the last ounce out of them. Turning from 
Lausanne to Geneva, if the freeing of Germany from War 
debts is accomplished, the Disarmament Conference had 
better pack up and go home, for there can be no disarmament 
if Germany, the predatory nation par excellence once gets 
going. It will be impossible for her neighbours to cut down 
either army or navy, we may look to see the closed munition 
factories on both sides of the frontier working overtime, and 
the huge gas factories in Germany enormously increasing 
their output. Lausanne a turning point? By George, yes, 
it is! 


A VERY distinguished Frenchman, Monsieur André Chaumeix, 
a member of the French Academy and the Editor of the 
: Debats, has written an interesting article in 
bap that paper on the question of the Conferences. 
The old scenery is pulled out: “ newspapers 
print photographs and publish communiqués in which it is 
said that a spirit of conciliation is manifest, and it is with 
these mean devices that the peoples are amused or tricked. 
History, one day, will say, that this ritual was a sign of the 
incoherence and decadence of our age and of the poverty 
of our public spirit.”’ 

Monsieur Chaumeix expects nothing from these present 
meetings. The Hoover moratorium has had the effect of 
establishing the habit of not paying debts and of not receiving 
what is owed, and the French Prime Minister, Monsieur 
Herriot will at Lausanne, be “ alternately deafened, seduced 
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and supplicated by the Anglo-German hymns chanted by 


the Radicals.” It should be remembered that the same | 


influences which work against the Hniente in our press are — 
also active in France and the papers controlled by them are | 
in full blast at the present moment. They dwell on Mr. 
MacDonald’s war activities and Monsieur Chaumeix himself, | 
one of the best friends of this country and most deeply 
imbued with the necessity of Anglo-French co-operation, is 
afraid that the Prime Minister is more than lukewarm about 
the Entente. It is certain that British Ministers, and not 
only Mr. MacDonald, have, ever since the termination of 
the War, displayed the most utter indifference to British 
and allied interests. They have posed as Heaven-sent 
arbitrators between their allies and the common enemy, 
with the result that we now see. Monsieur Chaumeix is 
not alone in his fears which he expresses so moderately 
in his article. 


WE are ourselves privileged to print this month an article 
on the breakdown of the machinery of Government by one 
of the most experienced statesmen in this 


— re country. Lord Salisbury first took office in 
i. 1900, in his father’s Government. He has 


been in close touch with public affairs ever 
since. Often in office, always an active Parliamentarian, 
and recently, for some years the trusted leader of the Con- 
servative party in the House of Lords, his life has been spent 
in public work. Further, he was brought up in an atmos- 
phere of politics. His father was Foreign Minister and Prime 
Minister for years. For years Lord Salisbury’s father, the 
great Victorian Minister, toiled on behalf of European Peace 
—and kept it. But then in those days there were few con- 
ferences and no League of Nations. Now Lord Salisbury 
out of his ripe experience gives us his views on the breakdown 
of our Government machinery. He puts frequent con- 
ferences very high on the list of the causes of this breakdown, 
and our readers will probably not disagree with him when he 
says: “I would get rid of the notion that hard worked 
Departmental Ministers are the proper people to go clattering 
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about Europe to Conferences... .” At the time of writing 
four Departmental Ministers are abroad besides the Prime 
Minister. 


Mr. MacDonatp and Sir John Simon have been in Switzer- 
land since June 12. They are accompanied by Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, Sir Herbert Samuel and Mr. Run- 
ciman. They are now either at Geneva, where a 
vast, unwieldy and immensely expensive Conference has been 
sitting, 1,500 strong, ever since March, or at Lausanne, 
where another gathering assembled on June 16 in order to 
hear the new Prussian Government of Germany say what the 
old German Government had already said, namely that that 
country had no intention of honouring past German under- 
takings. This has caused no surprise in France, where they 
have a proverb illustrating their experience of Prussian good 
faith, faux comme un Prussien, is an old saying of our neigh- 
bours, who perfectly understand the Germans. It must be 
remembered that the French have paid a high price for their 
knowledge and that nothing the Germans can do in the way 
of intrigue or lack of good faith could surprise them. What 
does surprise the French is our invincible ignorance of Germans 
and Germany, and the way in which we have allowed inter- 
ested persons in the City of London, and in our press, to pull 
the wool over our eyes after our war experiences. It is’ 
true that the interested persons have had the assistance of 
English humanitarians, peace lovers and other such political ' 
Sadists, whose pre-1914 activities kept our Army down and 
thus ensured the duration of the war. It would be an inter- 
esting study to examine into the minds of these people whose 
misfortune it is to create trouble and confusion wherever they 
have influence. ‘‘ The feet of the self-righteous are reddened 
with blood,” and their steps through the world can be traced 
by the ruin that they leave behind them. It is impossible 
to make any Frenchman understand such folk. He can 
understand a criminal Sadist. He has been invaded twice 
during the last 60 years by Germans, but a righteous humani- 
tarian Sadist is beyond him, and yet what else are the English 
humanitarians ? They create deserts and call them peace, 
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wherever they are allowed fair play, and just now they are 
bringing the next European war into sight by their encourage- 
ment of the war criminals of 1914. 


THE Senate of the Irish Free State, after several days’ debate, 
swallowed the abrogation of the oath of loyalty, but deleted 
Ireland the clause which further broke the Treaty of 

1921. This action will postpone the passing 
of Mr. de Valera’s Bill for 18 months unless a general election 
is fought and won by the republicans before then. The 
action of the Senators needed courage in a way which we 
can hardly understand in England, for a large number of 
gunmen and gangsters released by Mr. de Valera directly he 
became Prime Minister are available for crime at a moment’s 
notice, and no one who knows the Irish doubts that their 
services will sooner or later be called upon to intimidate all 
opponents to the setting up of a republic. In the meantime 
the Irish Government is lumping duties on to the British 
manufacturers undeterred by the remonstrances said to have 
been made to the Irish High Commissioner by Mr. Thomas. 
There is considerable political uncertainty in all Southern 
Ireland, people are leaving the country, and, naturally enough, 
sportsmen who have contemplated fishing there this season 
are going elsewhere. At present there is a pause. It is 
probably the first time in their history that the Irish are 
facing a crisis on their own account, and one that by no 
ingenuity they can blame others for. Hitherto, when they 
have brought their country to chaos, the patient English have 
come in and have tidied them up. Now the English are 
absent, the mess has to be cleared up, and paid for, by the 
people who made it. It is not what the Irish are accustomed 
to, and they are bewildered. 


IMMEDIATELY after the Senate had amended the anti-Treaty 
Bill, the public were startled to hear, on June 6, that two 


: Secretaries of State, Lord Hailsham and Mr. 
Running 


Fe oe Thomas, had gone to Ireland to confer with 
Mr. de Valera. Memories of similar conferences 
in the past are not such as to inspire confidence in British 


t's 
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Ministers’ competence to conduct them. It was felt that the 
attitude of our Government had been clearly defined towards 
the Irish abrogation of the Treaty of 1921 in Mr. Thomas’ 
statements in the House of Commons, and that if the Irish 
Government wished to confer with our Ministers, the machinery 
was to hand, in the person of the Irish High Commissioner who 
is resident in London. For two Secretaries of State to rush 
over to Ireland merely because Mr. de Valera had, by tele- 
phoning to the British Government, acknowledged its exis- 
tence, seemed a very unnecessary and undignified action. 
Mr. de Valera is a man of Portuguese descent, it is not known 
whether he is of British nationality, he is a republican whose 
avowed object is the separation of Southern Ireland from the 
British Empire and the future absorption of Ulster. The 
recent references to the question of England and Ireland in 
his dispatches have been couched in language of insolent 
mendacity. There is no reason at all why our Ministers, who 
presumably had work to do in London, should go spinning 
across the Irish Channel just to pay such a man a visit. 
Their humility led to no result ; they came back, having, of 
course, made no arrangement with Mr. de Valera, with whom 
no arrangement is possible. He wishes for a republic ; he was 
elected by the Southern Irish, who presumably are prepared 
for the experiment, and he is bringing in legislation to this 
effect as fast as he can. The abortive and rather humiliating 
excursion to Dublin by Lord Hailsham and Mr. Thomas was 
followed by a visit to London on June 10 by Mr. de Valera, 
where he spent all day in Downing Street, conferring with 
various members of the British Government, and did not 
display the usual courtesy of foreign, to say nothing of 
dominion, statesmen in paying his respects to the King. 
After Mr. de Valera had returned to Dublin, an official 
announcement was issued to say that the discussion had led 
to no result. What else could be expected? Mr. de 
Valera refused to discuss the oath at all. He summoned 
ministers to Ireland to suggest that Ulster should be 
handed over to Southern Ireland and that the state thus 
formed should be a republic! On this, he was invited to 
London where he repeated his outrageous demand, which 
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the British Ministers refused to discuss. It is believed 
that the British Ministers, tired of hearing about Strong- 
bow and Oliver Cromwell, recited the “Sonnets from the 
Portuguese ”’ and the well-known verse, 
‘“* Blest for e’er was he who relied 
On Erin’s honour and Erin’s pride,” 


as their contribution to the discussion. 


THE anxiety of Ulster during these negotiations in Dublin 
and in London may be imagined. Mr. de Valera had pro- 
‘ claimed his intention of “uniting” Ireland, 
ee which can only be done by exterminating 
y " 

Ulster. The dread that any orderly community, 

with a strong sense of right and wrong, has for chaos-makers 
is known to be one of the strongest feelings of which man is 
capable. Ulster has struggled for and maintained her inde- 
pendence of the Roman Catholic Irish. She has order, justice, 
and good government, and she is faithful to her word, and 
loyal to her sovereign. Next door, on the other side of her 
long land frontier, is a country lawless like no other in Western 
Europe, that generations of fair-play and justice have not 
taught to be themselves just and fair. A race to whom murder 
is no crime. The ideas of these two peoples could not well be 
more different, and the very thought of being linked with 
her Southern neighbours and so dragged into the vortex of 
disorder is a constant dread to Ulster. Mr. Thomas evidently 
does not understand this, for, in answer to a request from 
Sir Hugh O’ Neill, Member for Antrim, who asked in the House 
of Commons for an assurance that “ the Government would 
not assent to anything which would interfere with the position 
of Ulster in the Constitution of the United Kingdom,” Mr. 
Thomas, while answering that he understood and appreciated 
the natural apprehensions of Ulster, proceeded to show that 
he did not do so, by saying that he was quite sure that Sir 
Hugh O’Neill knew “ sufficient of the Government as a whole 
to be under no apprehension and to have no sleepless nights.” 
That is the true Mandarin note. It is the old “‘ open your 
mouth and shut your eyes” patter and it won’t wash, and 
what is more, Ulster knows that it won’t. She will do well to 
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keep her political sentries wide awake, and to remember that 
her cause, however righteous, will only prevail if she guards 
her own interests unflinchingly. In 1921, our Mandarins 
would have thought no more of throwing Ulster to the wolves 
than they did of throwing 300,000 Southern Irish loyalists 
to them, but Ulster saved herself because she was known to 
be prepared to fight. She will now have to be toujours en 
vedette, and Lord Hailsham, who is a strong Imperialist, 
should call the attention of the Army Council to the necessity 
of watching the Ulster-Free State frontier. The Southern 
Irish having destroyed their own country, naturally want to 
fasten themselves upon the fresh and wholesome territory of 
Northern Ireland. So does a cancer progress in a human body. 


Tus question of Ireland has always been the touchstone of 
British honour and British competence. In the base and 

shameful period since the War, when British 
9 ga interests have been jettisoned all over the 

world, the abandoning of 300,000 loyalists 
in Ireland has been seen to be a mere prelude to the 
betrayal of 300 million Asiatics in our Eastern Empire. 
We have seemed hardly to notice the decadence of our policy. 
We lost nearly a million of the best blood of Britain in 
repelling the German attack on civilization, and the shirkers 
of war duty have climbed over their graves into power. It 
is when we read such letters as were written to and from 
Queen Victoria on public matters in 1898 and 1899 (see Mr. 
Buckle’s last volume) that we realize how the ideas of our public 
men have changed. Queen Victoria felt obliged to remind her 
ministers that other countries existed, and that they must not 
claim all for England. What would she have felt could she see 
now the hat in hand attitude displayed on all occasions by our 
representatives, who are afraid now even to stand up to 
Liberia, and who allow any Columbian to browbeat them at 
Geneva. What would Queen Victoria, what would any of her 
Ministers, have said (except, perhaps, Gladstone, who liked to 
make England eat dirt) to the idea of de Valera, hardly an 
Irishman, and wholly a rebel, being entertained in Downing 
Street as an honoured guest when he had come over to explain 
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that he was breaking an Anglo-Irish Treaty and demanding 
the cession of a province? It is true that the Treaty 
ought never to have been made by us, and that those 
who engineered the whole shameful affair on behalf of England 
were criminally indifferent to Imperial interests and Imperial 
honour, but that does not exonerate the Treaty-breakers, or 
those who are now prepared to hob-nob with their leader. 


THE debate in the House of Commons on June 16 was remark- 
able for two things: the revelation of the lowly attitude of 
; British Ministers and the insolence of Mr. de 
piece eek Valera. We ought no longer to be surprised 
at the humility of our representatives, nor at 
the insults heaped on them and on our country by the Irish 
delegates, but certainly it was a shock, even to the much 
enduring British public, to be told that when Mr. de Valera 
sent for two Secretaries of State in order to ask them for 
Ulster, they invited him to go over to England, where he was 
again listened to. A further blow to our national dignity was 
to be told that our Ministers had proposed that the legality 
of our claim to the Irish Land Annuities should be submitted 
to an Empire Tribunal. Of course when this was offered, it 
was certain that Mr. de Valera would retort by an insult, 
not only to us, but to the whole Empire. He said to Mr. 
Thomas that, in the British Empire, “ the dice would always 
be loaded against Ireland.’’ His despatch on this subject of 
arbitration was read in the House of Commons on June 16: 
it bore the same date :— 

‘The Irish Government . . . is unable to agree to the restrictions 
of the personnel of the Tribunal solely to citizens of the States of the 
British Empire. . . . The matters to be submitted to the Tribunal 
for determination must include not merely the land annuities, but also 
items of the other annual payments to the British Government,” etc. etc. 
Mr. Thomas’s speech was one long deprecation. He 

abounded in compliments and expressions of goodwill to the 
Southern Irish, to the Cosgrave Government, to the British 
Ministers who made the deplorable Treaty which has landed 
us—and especially the Irish—in this horrid mess. 


‘““Mr. Lloyd George showed great courage and statesmanship. Mr. 
Churchill and Sir Austen Chamberlain made, if I may say so, even 
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more sacrifice because of the policy of their party on this particular 

issue.” [Our italics]. 
Now a passage of this kind makes one rub one’s eyes. What 
does it mean? We will not discuss the “ sacrifice > made by 
Mr. Churchill and Sir Austen Chamberlain because we do 
not know what it was. The only sacrifices we remember in 
the Treaty of 1921 were those of England’s good name, and 
of the 300,000 loyal subjects of King George left to their fate 
in Southern Ireland. But when Mr. Thomas speaks of the 
“* great statesmanship ” of Mr. Lloyd George, we feel obliged 
to point out that great statesmanship consists in foreseeing 
events and in making durable arrangements to meet them. 
The word ‘“ courage”’ had better be passed over in silence. 
Some of us can remember only too well the sequence of 
events. The day of the debate Mr. Lloyd George happened 
to feel like supporting the Government, and he had no 
difficulty in making mincemeat of the de Valera claims. 
What emerges from all this business is the danger that Ulster 
runs. The Northern Irish know this, they need no warning 
from us, though we should like to assure them that we, and 
many others, have not forgotten the “ British covenant to 
Ulster.”’ It should be added, in fairness to Mr. Thomas, that 
he announced that when the preferences accorded to Irish 
goods lapsed on November 15, they would not be renewed. 


Wen Mr. Churchill, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
announced the return of Great Britain to the Gold Standard in 

1925, this Review protested almost alone among 
Ae the Press of Great Britain. All the able Editors 
of a Crank” Of all the great daily papers of all the great 

parties, with all their City Editors, approved 
heartily of this step which was bound to lead to disaster. 
The ruin was so obvious that only the wilfully blind or the 
skilfully blinded could have missed seeing what was in store 
for us. The economists, with one voice, applauded Mr. 
Churchill’s action. Mr. Snowden congratulated him. The 
Chambers of Commerce added their hymn of praise to the 
chorus. The National Review was accused of being cranky, 
unsound in its economics, an unsafe guide, “ Are you a 
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professional economist ? ”’ people would say to Mr. Maxse, to 
which he would reply, “‘ No, but I can see a large brick wall 
when it is against my path.” Years passed. The Treasury, 
the economists and the politicians sat in the glare of their 
misdeeds quite contentedly, and with very few exceptions, 
who earned the honourable title of ‘‘ unsound economists,” 
were unaware that the world was rushing to disaster. What a 
change has recently occurred we all know. After the crash, 
after we had fallen off Gold, everyone became aware that 
something was wrong, and now Mr. Churchill, the guilty party, 
is shouting abuse at the Gold Standard as if he had nothing 
to do with fastening it on to this unfortunate country. 
“They knew that the fault lay with Gold.” ‘‘ Gold has been 
cornered, scrambled for and hoarded. The price of Gold 
had risen by nearly 70 per cent.” We rub our eyes. Cana 
man so presume on our lack of memory and intelligence ? 
But of course, no one takes Mr. Churchill seriously, he is the 
corner boy of politics. What is more entertaining and much 
more useful is the conversion (after the event) of the orthodox 
economic experts. One would think that economic experts 
might know enough of their subject to foretell events. In this 
case, however, their foresight was non-existent and they had 
to see headlong ruin accomplished before they could realize 
the error of their deadly theories. 


It would be a very interesting study to take a list of Cobdenite 
prizemen and see how many of these winners of the economic 

blue ribbon were right after 1918 and before 
- hee 1931 about Currency policy, and Gold. We 

strongly suspect that the bulk of them were 
as wrong as the able Editors who unfortunately swallowed 
what ‘‘ experts ”’ said on these all-important subjects. Now, 
of course, most thinking people (even the Editors of the 
Dailies) are converted to the necessity of our “‘ doing some- 
thing’ about currency. And the orthodox weekly, The 
Economist, might now really be written by the staff of 
The National Review. Mr. Francis Hirst, formerly the Editor, 
and one of the most absolutely rigidly correct economists, 
author of quantities of books, pamphlets and articles, all of 
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the most approved Treasury pattern, Cobden prizeman, 
Cobden biographer, and all the rest, is at last alive to the 
situation, and being alive is a very valuable ally. He has 
recently written two letters to The Times on the Exchange 
Fund, that mysterious hush-hush affair about which we are 
to know nothing until Mr. Montague Norman has lost all our 
money. The first letter drew a valuable leading article from 
The Times on the “Gambling in Exchange Fund.” Mr. 
Hirst agreed with the leader writer and did his best to 
encourage him to persevere in well-doing by writing his 
approval in a letter from which we quote. 


The Times view was driven home in this second letter, 
printed on June 6 :— 


Your article has been of real public service. It 

On the Road will help to fix responsibility and consequently caution 

to Damascus upon the unknown supermen who have been promoted 

to the new office of State Cambists. But does the 

explanation justify the policy? Does it not rather show that the 

British taxpayer is almost bound to lose? The dice are loaded against 

him. Inasimilar case, India, I believe, lost some 30,000,000 or 40,000,000 

sterling, merely because the Government tried to maintain a rupee-sterling 
rate of exchange, which was not the market rate of exchange. 

If Mr. Chamberlain’s efforts to oppose or neutralize market fluctua- 
tions involve a loss of only one-fifth of the fund which he has induced 
Parliament to set aside for exchange operations, he will have dissipated 
the whole of the Sinking Fund, and totally upset the balance of his Budget. 


Very good indeed ; and there is an even better bit coming :— 


Nor can I see any reason why British taxpayers should be called on 
for sacrifices to maintain the gold value of the dollar or of any other foreign 
currency. When it was a question of maintaining the gold value of 
the pound, the United States and France lent us gold; they did not 
give it us, or fritter away their money in buying sterling. 

Moreover, it is now the main objective of currency reform to reduce 
the present artificially high value of gold and to raise gold prices 
gradually until they can be stabilized at the level of 1924 or 1925. 
That being so, the Treasury ought to be selling gold, not buying it. 
The more we buy, the more we lose in the end, and the longer it will 
be before the true objective is reached. Every purchase of gold tends to 
aggravate the burden of gold debts. 

The right policy, I am inclined to think, would be for the Bank of 
England to dispose each month of (say) 1 per cent. or one-half per cent. 
of its gold stock, and invite other Central Banks to do the same. J 
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think it might well buy silver with gold until 5 or 10 per cent. of its stock 

of bullion consists of silver. [Our italics.] 
The above might have been written by Mr. Maxse at any 
time between 1921 and 1931. Can we say more? But it 
is a very important matter that a man of Mr. Hirst’s know- 
ledge and attainments, and fighting weight, should be willing 
to work for a Great Imperial interest and should at last be 
willing to see that it does not suit us to “ Bull the Dollar ” 
and “ Bear the £.”” If anything could affect the “‘ supermen ” 
who are buying this unwanted Gold, it would be the expression 
of the opinion of this exponent of orthodoxy. 


THE Press is full of the letters of people who have suggestions 
to make, remedies to offer, or sometimes—and these are often 

the most helpful—-questions to ask. The present 
a ae time gives full scope for all those who wish to 

air their talent in constructing systems, or in 
criticizing existing arrangements. Not many of the writers 
bring many memorable suggestions, but there was an article 
in The Times on June 10 that was very valuable, and that 
should be studied by all those affected by our present distress 
—that is, by everyone. It was called The Allies of Industry, 
and the subject-matter was of supreme importance, for it 
was a challenge to those outside the factory gates, the dis- 
tributors, the bankers, the social services, and the Government 
officials et hoc genus omne to come out into the open and to 
make the same effort to rationalize that the industries are 
doing. 

“The British nation,” says the author, ‘“‘ has arrived since the war 
at a relatively high and rising standard of living. This aim, supported 
by an apparently decisive majority, can be only realized to the extent 
to which improvement in technical equipment and organization will 
allow more and better services and commodities to be created and 
distributed. Until the events of last summer, this elementary truth 
was widely denied or ignored ; it was imagined that by ever-increasing 
demands on industry and the taxpayer, the nation corporately and 
individually could spend more without making any provision for 

earning more. The burden of so mistaken a policy, which has only 
just been given up, fell chiefly on British industry, and the terrific 
efforts which industry put forward in sustaining it have rarely been 
adequately acknowledged. Between the Census of Production years 
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1924 and 1930 the advance in efficiency in many branches was remark- ) 
able. For example, in the petroleum industry the net output per 
employee went up from £503 to £926 ; in cement from £361 to £417, 
despite a 30 per cent. fall in average selling value per ton ; in sugar 
and glucose from £334 to £437 (exclusive of duties); and in cheese, 
butter, etc., from £389 to £490. . . . Electrification, rationalization 
of units, and re-equipment with modern plants proceeded very much 
more rapidly than certain notorious exceptions may suggest.” 


We hear a great deal of criticism of the coal industry ; 
here are some facts :— 


“The Scottish Coalfield . . . raised in 1930 almost the same 
tonnage of saleable coal as South Yorkshire, with the labour of 22,619 
fewer persons, this result being achieved with the aid of just over 
five times as much horse-power per person employed underground, 
double the number of conveyors, and less than half the ponies. . . . 
On the L.M.S. Railway, locomotive types have been reduced from 
393 to 261, and about 20 are expected eventually to suffice.” 


“* But,” says the writer of this remarkable article, 


“it is impossible for rationalization to stop short at the factory gates. 
The cost of every article produced and sold in Great 

Beyond the Britain includes not only the raw material and share of 
Factory Gates wages, which may be within the direct or indirect control 
of industry, but also transport, wholesale and retail 

distribution, finance and insurance, and a share in local and central 
Government expenses. Clearly the more successful industry becomes in 
eliminating internal waste and reducing that part of the cost to the 
consumer for which such waste is directly responsible, the more heavily 
any waste ranking as fixed overheads will be felt. At the worst, such 
external charges might thwart the development of that larger turnover 

on which industry had counted in the effort to improve its efficiency, 

so that its last state, despite all efforts, might be worse than the first.” 


Clearly, therefore, however much the manufacturer and his 
employees may collaborate to reduce costs and increase 
efficiency, their efforts can be frustrated by extravagance and 
inefficiency over which they have no control. 


“The value of the services rendered by the average employee in a 
large section of industry has demonstrably and substantially increased 
since 1924. But has the value of the services rendered by the average 
Local Government official, shopkeeper, or railwayman increased corre- 
spondingly ? Because, if not, unless we assume that these partners 
in the economic process were already near perfection, it appears that 
a nominal stability of pay and prices over the entire field may conceal 
a vast new underlying disequilibrium. In so far as the value of his 
services has not increased in correspondence with those of management 
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and labour in industry, the official or shopkeeper is claiming a share of 
the product of industry which, assuming that it was fair in 1924, may 
be quite unjustified now.” 


PUBLIC opinion, in its criticism of bankers, civil servants, 
and middlemen, would seem to be feeling that all is not well. 
Those engaged in industry are becoming ex- 
ceedingly critical of the way the work of the 
distributors is performed, those “ allies of productive industry, 
whose high costs are proving an increasing drag on the whole 
economic machine.” 


“Tt should be emphasized, moreover, that such increase of efficiency 
must, as in industry, either take the form of greater service from the 
same personnel or the same service with smaller personnel, or a mixture 
of both. Mere arbitrary reductions of pay, leaving personnel and 
service at the same level, or a simultaneous restriction of both personnel 
and services rendered, can only intensify the disequilibrium. Yet 
these are methods most strongly advocated during the past year. 

Having said this much, the writer does not go into the ques- 
tion of reorganization, his role being that of a man who is 
pointing out weaknesses, not writing a report on how to 
recreate machinery. It will be a long, slow job to put matters 
right. 

“We have to probe in detail to discover how far economic limits 
have been temporarily defied and standards of performance neglected 
to the detriment of the economy as a whole. In this task our criterion 
must be formed not from past standards comparable to those which 
productive industry has left behind, but from the current standards 
set, for example, by mass distribution, or in Government by realloca- 
tion of functions to minimize ‘red tape.’ ”’ 

Briefly, our Government Departments, bankers and middle- 
men must submit to the same severe and ruthless process that 
is being applied to industry. 


The Suspects 


But if there is no general scheme suggested, a few ideas are 
indicated :— 

“It will suffice to indicate the prima facie case for rationalizing 

the 183 separate police forces in England and Wales, with 

183 Separate _ their disintegrated organization and duplicated overhead 

Police Forces charges ; for examining the economic status of the 400,000 

small independent shops (about one to every 25 families, 

not including chain, multiple, and department stores, mail order 

businesses, and co-operatives), which may be suspected of contributing 
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to the burden on producer, consumer, and investor alike ; for integrating 

overlapping and redundant transport services ; ”’ 
and for some organization such as will better protect investors 
against the abuses shown up in recent City scandals. All 
these matters are out of the hands of industry, and have, in 
fact, been pointed out again and again by leading indus- 
trialists, but there is now a fresh opportunity. The nation 
has awakened from its long post-war somnolence. It is 
eager to “buy British” and to get national matters on a 
better basis. The Government could, as the writer of the 
article suggests, do much to help, but we doubt from old 
experience whether, without continual spurring from the 
public, any action will, in fact, be taken. It is up to those 
who believe that economy is a live issue in reconstruction, 
and not mere cutting down of percentages, to keep on keeping 
on at our Ministers and at our Members of Parliament. 


A RESOLUTION calling upon the Government to economize 
was handed in for discussion “ on an early day ” on June 14. 
This resolution specified that a reduction of 
- —— “not less than 40 million pounds” should be 

made in the Supply Services and Road Fund, 
and further urged the Government to convert the War Loan. 
The backers are numerous and are men of distinction, and 
comprise both old and young. Lord Eustace Percy is said to 
have been the moving spirit in the affair. He is an expert 
on one most important subject, for he was Minister of Educa- 
tion in the last Conservative Administration, and it is in the 
reduction of the swollen education expenditure that our best 
hopes for economy lie. What with central Government and 
local expenditure we spend something like 125 million pounds 
a year on so-called education. The extravagance of the Board 
of Education is displayed in every way, but in no way more 
than in the re-buildings of schools and colleges perpetually 
enforced. It was the writer’s privilege to address 250 future 
women teachers at Stockwell Training College in June. The 
building stands back in good garden surroundings, the hall 
is large and airy and seated the big audience comfortably, 
the rooms were also big. The surprise of the afternoon was to 
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be told that the Board of Education had condemned the 
building and was demanding its demolition and recon- 
struction. So far the Council have apparently resisted. It 
is to be hoped that they will continue to do so, for whether 
the cost fell upon rates or upon taxes, or upon private gener- 
osity, the outlay would be equally unjustifiable. Lord Eustace 
Percy should know, better than anyone, how to direct the 
attacks of the economists upon the Education Estimates. We 
should add, in case our readers have forgotten the figures, 
that our total national expenditure for the current year is 
56 million pounds more than in 1924, in spite of a considerable 
reduction in the Sinking Fund, and that our rates have more 
than doubled since 1913. 


A CONTROVERSY has been occupying the columns of the Press 
recently on the question of whether the practice of private 
economy is right in these days. We were 
admonished some time back by Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, who urged us not to save but to 
spend wisely. Sir Ernest Benn was reported more recently to 
have made a speech in which he pointed out that although 
economy should be the order of the day for Government 
Departments, private individuals should spend. Sir Ernest 
rather modified his statement in a subsequent letter in 
which he owned that thrift was a virtue. Leaving on one 
side the right and wrongs of the question from an economic 
and national point of view, what struck the ordinary news- 
paper reader dumb with astonishment was the idea that 
anyone now had any choice in the matter. Salaries are cut, 
many dividends are unpaid, taxes are up. Most people in 
one way or another have lost a third of their income and have 
had to cut down their expenditure to that amount. Can 
there be any question as to how these reductions are to be 
met? They can only come from economy, from a rigid 
curtailment of expenditure, for no one, we imagine, would 
suggest that we should spend capital or borrow money in 
order to maintain our last year’s rate of living. Many people 
are said to have borrowed from their banks to pay their 
income and super-tax. We suggest that this is very mistaken. 


On Spending 
and Taxation 


le 
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It is the worst sort of extravagance, because we shall have no 
serious economies in the public services and no overhauling 
of the machine of Government as long as we continue to pour 
our money into the sieve of the Inland Revenue. The Govern- 
ment will begin to economize when they find our money 
difficult to get, not before, and, while it may be a duty to pay 
taxation when we can produce the money from income, it 
cannot be right to run into debt in order to do so. We have 
made our effort, but the Government has not yet begun to 
make theirs, and we suggest that it is the duty of every good 
citizen to assist the Cabinet to begin to save by showing that 
the money has ceased to flow in the old lavish way. 


THE death of Sir Donald Maclean on June 15 from heart 
failure came as a shock to his friends. He was not much 
known to the public until he took the lead 
inside the Cabinet in opposing any form of 
help to British Industry through Tariffs. The 
day after his death the Socialist organ, the Daily Herald, 
announced in a headline “‘ Cabinet Minister dies of a broken 
heart,” and asked its readers to believe that Sir Donald 
Maclean had said that he would “ die rather than give away a 
penny spent on education,” or, according to the Socialist 
paper, consent to economize in any way in education estimates. 
We cannot believe that any old Gladstonian (and Sir Donald 
Maclean was one of the last of the Gladstonian Liberals) would 
refuse to consider economy. But our Socialists think they 
have found a stick with which to beat first of all economists 
and then all those who think that it would be to the advantage 
of the children of this country as well as to their parents if 
our present expensive and unsatisfactory educational machine 
were overhauled. Mere cuts in teachers’ salaries will not do 
at all. We want to know that every individual teacher is 
doing his or her work adequately ; we want to stop the 
absurd waste on building ; we want those parents who wish 
to keep their children at home until the age of 6 to be allowed 
to do so, and to ensure that, when parents have found suit- 
able employment for their children, or have work for them 
to do at home, that the children should be allowed to leave 
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school at 13. We want fewer inspectors whose job it is to 
harry parents when they keep sickly children at home for a 
day or two. We want, in short, what no Socialist can com- 
prehend, more liberty for our people to arrange their own 
children’s lives. There is considerable evidence that the 
break-up of home life which has coincided with, and no doubt 
been largely stimulated by, our universal compulsory free 
education, has been very harmful. The removal of all 
responsibility from parents owing to the rigid system adopted 
in this country has done untold injury to the nation ; for- 
tunately the discussion on these matters is now opened and 
cannot be shirked. It is hoped that Sir Donald Maclean’s 
successor at the Board of Education may be a man of courage 
and of vision; the two names mentioned by the Daily Mail 
as under discussion were most depressing. 


On June 10 a letter appeared in The Times from Mr. Robert 
Cust calling attention to the Analysed Statistics of the present 
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Mr. Cust had in previous letters made two statements which 
have been, he says, “ violently challenged’ by his corre- 
spondents. These were :— 

(1) The steady disappearance of the home, as we used to understand 
it ; and (2) the general disappearance of religion (and with it all ethic) 
from the fixed curricula of our State schools. ; 

Mr. Cust asks his readers to “lay aside preconceived ideas 
and to look into these matters far more carefully than they 
seem to have done hitherto . . . ” and he adds that :— 

“The proof of the pudding, &c.,” is a fine old adage, and is well 
worth recalling in this connection. 

Some of those who have challenged his statements 
unable to dissociate in their minds mere 
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from ‘ Education’ proper, and have forgotten the condi- 
tions that guided their own early childhood and still control 
that of their children.” Mr. Cust should be warmly thanked 
for the tone and matter of his letter for it is a fact that what 
we now call education, and what we serve out to our elemen- 
tary school children as such is, though vastly expensive to 
the State, not nearly good enough for the children. We need 
to overhaul this huge old-fashioned machine, which was 
devised in the ’seventies, to modernize it and to see that it 
ceases to manufacture young criminals to fill our prisons. 


THE Elections held in New South Wales on June 12 resulted 
in an overwhelming defeat for Mr. Lang, the late Prime 
Minister of that State, who was recently dis- 
missed by Sir Philip Game, the Governor. Mr. 
Lang’s party lost 30 seats out of a House of 
90, and his own majority tumbled from 9,000 to 742. There 
has never before been such a political landslide in the whole 
history of New South Wales, for the Labour Electorate 
appears to have vanished, and as compared with 1930, they 
lost 213,000 votes. ‘The Federal Prime Minister at once made 
a statement showing the relief that he and his colleagues felt 
at having got rid of the embarrassing Mr. Lang. ‘“ The 
various Australian Governments,” he said, ‘‘ will now be able 
to go ahead unitedly in efforts to bring back happier and 
more prosperous times.’’ The General Election for the State 
Parliament was held in Queensland on the same day. The 
contest was a close one, and here the swing has rather gone 
in favour of the Labour Party, which has a majority of four, 
thus necessitating a change of Government, Mr. Moore has 
resigned, and the Governor has charged Mr. Forgan Smith 
with the duty of forming a Government. The Queensland 
Elections caused far less excitement in Australia than those 
in New South Wales, Queensland Labour politics being far 
less violent than they have become in the older State under 
Mr. Lang’s leadership. Mr. Forgan Smith is a moderate man, 
but is said not to be a strong one. Perhaps a strong moderate 
is the rarest thing in the world ; anyhow the word “‘ moderate” 
is used all too often to describe people who either have no 
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opinions or who are timid in expressing their views and weak 
in putting them into action. 


Nata. has been very uneasy for some years under the Boer 
rule imposed on the whole of the Union of South Africa by 
the terms of the Constitution of 1910. A 
British Colony, very loyal in sentiment for 90 
years, her spirit has chafed under the rising 
tide of Krugerism with its accompaniments of indifferent 
justice, corruption, incompetence and fierce racialism. She 
has had the uncouth pétois, formerly called the Taal and 
now called Afrikaans, forced upon her. The judges, magis- 
trates, civil servants, police and railwaymen are Boers, men 
of this race being now the only recipients of any Government 
post. They need have no other qualification than the racial 
one. The King’s head has been removed from the stamps 
Natalians use, a new coinage is contemplated which will also 
obliterate His Majesty’s image, and the Union Jack has been 
hauled down to make room for a flag Natal detests. Petitions 
sent to England from Natal have passed unnoticed and the 
whole outlook of the Colony is clouded. Natalians remember 
the days before the formation of the Union of South Africa, 
they would like to get back to them. They want their 
former good civil services, railways and above all their 
clean justice. They want to get away from the political 
corruption which is the inevitable appanage of the Boer, and 
of which we were able to give a striking example last month. 
Above all the Natalians want once more to see the Union 
Jack floating over their public buildings. The movement for 
secession from the present Constitution of the Union is growing 
rapidly and has been hastened by the project for abolishing 
Provincial Councils. On May 19 the following resolutions 
were passed in the Natal Provincial Council at Maritzburg 
with only one dissentient :— 
“This Council, being the legislative body created by the South 
Africa Act to administer and control the public services relegated to 
the province, taking cognisance of the deep-seated dissatisfaction and 
resentment now being given expression to by the people of this province 


against the actions and policy of the Union Government, resolves : 
(1) That a policy of devolution and decentralization towards the 
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ideal of federation within the framework of the Union is imperative 
in the interests of South Africa. 

“‘ (2) That such policy is consistent with development of the provincial 
council system on the lines contemplated by the framers of the Union, 
and given public expression to by them when submitting the draft 
Act to the people of Natal. 

** (3) That we will oppose and resist any proposals designed to effect a 
centralization of existing provincial services and will, to the utmost of 
our ability, preserve and strengthen those rights and privileges con- 
ferred upon the people of Natal in the South Africa Act, which were 
specifically referred to and accepted by them through the referendum. 

(4) That we will similarly oppose and resist any proposals cal- 
culated to jeopardize South Africa’s status as a Dominion of the British 
Commonwealth or the position of Natal as a province of the Union of 
South Africa.” 


And on June 8 the South African Party in Natal adopted the 
above programme as one to be placed before the party 
programme. 


THE Natalians have not been rash or hurried in their move- 
ments as these moderately worded resolutions show. They 

have had a very bad time, they have seen their 
ead . standard of civilization lowered and they are 

wise to take action. They could support 
themselves financially if they were federated on the lines of 
an Australian State, and they could then put their house in 
order and restore the visible image of their King, their flag, 
their justice and their public services. The only regret we 
have in seeing Natal make this move is that the Eastern 
Province of the Cape is not being carried along towards the 
same goal. This Province has suffered just as much as Natal 
in seeing the standard of civilization lowered. This great 
country (for it is a huge territory) is as loyal to British ideals 
as Natal. If an understanding could be come to by these 
two great progressive communities, if they could forget old 
rivalries and stand together, they would accomplish much 
more than they can ever hope to do separately. The ideal 
would be for Natal and the Eastern Province of Cape Colony to 
form a State within the Union. The block thus formed would 
make, with Rhodesia in the north, a much-needed counterpoise 
to the rapidly degenerating Western Cape, Orange Free State 
and Transvaal. The two latter Provinces of the Union are 
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rapidly reverting to old Boerdom, having largely jettisoned 
the appliances of civilization with which they were supplied 
after the Boer War. Our Liberal politicians in 1906 and later 
on in 1910 miscalculated as much in South Africa as they 
had always done in Ireland. They thought in both cases 
that the alien and hostile race could be induced to accept 
British standards of Government and civilization by being 
given domination over the English population. We know 
what has happened in Southern Ireland. To imagine the 
South African situation and the position of Natal we must 
try to imagine Ulster forcibly placed under Dublin and made to 
accept Dublin standards. Every lover of freedom must hope 
that Natal will get her way and that she will succeed in dis- 
entangling herself. 


THE mysterious affair of the Reserve Bank of South Africa, 
its alleged ruin (for which England was partly blamed), and 
its startling recovery, came under question in 
the Union Parliament during May. These 
matters are not reported in the English Press, 
but we think them of sufficient interest to notice, although 
this particular story has not been elucidated, in spite of the 
pertinacity of Messrs. Duncan, Sturrock and Stuttaford, three 
members of the Assembly who cross-examined Mr. Havenga 
on the matter. Briefly, what we know is as follows. Six 
months ago South African investors were startled by the 
information, officially given, that the Reserve Bank had lost 
half its capital and all its reserves, and that no dividends 
could be expected for some years, not, in fact, until 1938. 
In April, however, a dividend was announced. The dis- 
concerting feature of this surprising volte-face being that the 
shares of the Bank began to rise before this statement about 
the dividend was made. And, as the public was totally 
unprepared for the news, this rise in price showed that there 
was buying on behalf of people who knew the Bank’s true 
position and intentions. Mr. Havenga, the responsible 
Minister, was closely questioned by Mr. Patrick Duncan as 
to where the funds for the dividends had suddenly come from. 
The answer given was that they came partly from profit and 
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partly from hidden reserves. This however cannot be true, 
as the Bank’s statement of December 10, 1931, made no 
reference whatever to hidden reserves, which, if they had 
existed, must have been known to the directors. The con- 
nection between the South African Government and the Bank 
is very close, and this makes Mr. Havenga’s varying state- 
ments all the more unsatisfactory. In South Africa, where many 
shareholders, on the strength of the official statement that no 
dividend could be expected for six years, sold their shares 
at a heavy loss. 

The Government refused all enquiry and were indignant 
at being questioned. They have “ got away with it,” but 
the incident is a disagreeable one. There was evidently on 
the part both of the Government and the Bank directors a 
degree of carelessness, to say the least of it, which called for 
close investigation and the utmost frankness and publicity. 


Here Briinine, the German Chancellor, having been largely 
responsible for the return on the second ballot of Marshal 
von Hindenburg as President of the German 
Republic, it came quite naturally to the latter, 
being secure for seven years, to dismiss him, 
and shortly afterwards to dismiss the Reichstag. Germany is 
quite unaccustomed to self-government. The old Reich- 
stag had no power under the Hohenzollerns, the new Reich- 
stag has no power in the present German Republic. Having 
got rid of the man to whom he owed his power, and having 
dissolved Parliament, Marshal von Hindenburg appointed 
Herr von Papen as Chancellor, and the latter has composed 
a Cabinet mainly of Prussian landowners. Herr von Papen’s 
story is soon told. He was sent by the German Government 
to America during the War, and while the latter was neutral, 
to endeavour to disorganize the supply of munitions to the 
Allies, 

His plots to blow up bridges and factories in the 
U.S.A. were discovered, his accomplices were imprisoned, and, 
at the request of the American Government, he was recalled. 
His recent appointment as Chancellor surprised and shocked 
those innocents in England who genuinely believed that 
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Germany had become democratic, but the pro-German press 
in this country settled down so quickly to exert their usual 
pressure on Germany’s behalf that it is easy to see that 
inducements other than love of freedom and democracy 
must have been at work. 


IN one respect our pro-Germans have shown consistency. 
There is only one kind of German when it comes to national 
questions, and Herr von Papen has said at 
Lausanne exactly what Doctor Briining 
would have said. He will act as Doctor 
Briining would have acted. The only difference will be, and 
this is all to our advantage, that there will be less democratic 
camouflage, and that there will be even less excuse than before 
for misunderstanding German aims. The Manchester Guardian’s 
Paris correspondent, usually bitterly anti-French, was be- 
trayed into the expression of admiration for the calm with 
which the French had taken the German change of govern- 
ment. But what a complete misunderstanding of Europe 
does this not show! Of course the French were calm; it 
makes no difference to them what the German Government 
is called, nor who is at the helm in that country. France has 
an enemy on her Eastern border in any case, and the French, 
being democratic to the core, would prefer not to have to 
pretend to believe in the democratic leanings of the Germans. 
“* There is only one sort of Bosch,” as the English soldier said 
to the pacifist orator, ‘“‘and anyone who says there is more 
than one sort is talking bosh.”’ The French do not love bosh 
as much as the English, and they do like to be able to say to 
their communists, “‘ Look at your friends.” One item of news 
from Germany affects us particularly. Herr Hitler, who has 
now been given full licence to go ahead and re-form his army, 
is dressing his troops in uniforms exactly similar to those worn 
by British soldiers. He is said to have spent one million 
pounds on their equipment. Thus, all thriftily, is the 
“Second Day” prepared for by the Hun. 
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Tue three Parliamentary Committees have returned from 
India ; two, Lord Eustace Percy’s on Finance and Lord 
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Lothian’s on Electorates, have reported. The Committee on 
Finance do not appear to have discovered the Silver Ques- 
tion. The Lothian Committee wished to intro- 
duce a wide democratic (both sexes) Franchise 
in India. The witty leader writer of the Morning Post said 
all that need be said about this when he pointed out that in 
India there are over five million people who do not wear 
clothes, shoot with bows and arrows, and worship serpents. 
Speaking of these five millions, according to the Morning Post 
(for no sane person will trouble to read this absurd document 
unless he is paid to do so), the Report itself appears to realize 
that there may be difficulty in finding suitable Parliamentary 
Candidates to represent them. Could folly go further than 
to consider these people as electors, could cynicism be deeper 
than to wish to force upon them the simulacrum of repre- 
sentative institutions? Let us leave the naked serpent 
worshippers to their bows and arrows, and their trees, and do 
not let us make ourselves perpetually and always ridiculous by 
pretending that primitive peoples can run a complicated 
democratic machine. And when, as in India, the races who 
inhabit the same country have made no effort to replace the 
serpents of their neighbours by more modern gods, do not 
let us imagine that they, either, have assimilated our view of 
man’s duty to his fellow. 


In India 


Ir is over two years since the world was shocked by the 
revelation of appalling conditions in Liberia, where 12,000 
negroes, descended from freed American slaves, 
oppress and torture something like three million 
of the inhabitants of the West Coast of Africa. 
Believers in the efficacy of the League of Nations to deal with 
such affairs were sure that the matter would be adequately 
dealt with by that body, and even sceptics, like the writer, 
thought it not impossible that in the case of so gross a breach 
of civilized usage in a small backward nation the League 
might conceivably be able to do something to put matters 
right. This has, however, not proved to be the case, and we 
are able, through the courtesy of an official of the League to 
relate the facts. The report of the investigation into Liberian 
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atrocities has been before a committee composed of seven / 
members of the League Council, plus delegates from the United | 


States and Liberia itself ever since January, 1931. During 
its first meetings in London last year three experts were 
named to proceed to Liberia and there to study conditions 
on the spot and to formulate a plan of assistance to aid 
Liberia in carrying out its decision to give effect, in principle, 
to the recommendations of the International Commission of 
Inquiry (the group which in 1930 found in existence conditions 
of slavery and forced labour). The experts studied the local 
situation, obtained material for their report, and submitted 
that document to the committee which did not meet for tts 
examination until January this year. In the meantime people 
in Liberia are still being hung up over fires made of pepper, 
and smoked, women are still being savaged and slain, and the 
heads of personal enemies are still being flaunted as trophies. 
During this interval all the States who are members of the 
Committee had been given the opportunity to study the 
report, but the Liberian representative explained that he had 
no authority to accept or reject any of its proposals and 
would prefer to adjourn all discussion until his Government 
had had the opportunity to present counter-suggestions. It 
was agreed, however, that the report should at least be 
discussed. During the course of these discussions a further 
suggestion was advanced by the President of the Committee 
and fully endorsed by the French and American members. 
No objection to this proposal, which envisaged the appoint- 
ment of a Chief Adviser to go to Liberia to co-ordinate the 
work of the other foreign specialist assistants contemplated 
by the League and to supervise the execution of the plan of 
assistance, was registered in the meetings save for the general 
reserve of Liberia itself upon all points. At the same time 
the attention of Liberia was called to the Civil War which is 
going on in the Kru country, to the ravages of Government 
troops and to the tortures inflicted upon those natives who 
had given evidence before the League Investigation Group. 
The League Committee adjourned until May, when it was 
again found that the Liberian representative had no authority 
to negotiate. Nothing, therefore, has been done and, as far 
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as we can see, nothing will be done. It should be remembered 
that Liberia is a member of the League of Nations and that 
her vote carries the same weight as that of Great Britain. 
We have heard so much from pro-League orators of the 
merits of the League of Nations that it is quite interesting 
to compare what is claimed with what is actually going on 
in a matter which any great Power could put right in six 
months. 


THERE is a blight on the Spanish Peninsula, not for the 
first time. The Spaniards are a gifted people, but the original 
Iberian blood, in spite of the overlay of other 
superior breeds, always in the end conquers, 
and the poorer race drags down the better. It is 
a well-known fact that low-powered inferior races are longer 
lived (as races) than high-powered superior and conquering 
races, so that in countries like Spain and Ireland, where the 
original inhabitants were not exterminated, the ineffective 
and useless aboriginal is always sure to bring down the country 
to his lower level of civilization. Southern Spain flourished 
as a Roman Province and as a Moorish Province. Northern 
Spain was made powerful by the Normans, and the greatest 
period of Spanish history followed the fusion of north and 
south. But in those days of ruthless autocratic government 
the Iberian was not asked what he thought about the affair. 
During the 19th century, in the days of merely counting 
heads, he has been gradually rising to importance, one cannot 
say power because he cannot wield power, he can only talk 
about it. Last year the Spaniards changed their form of 
government, they sent their King away and started a Re- 
public. The thing was done in a night. It had been coming 
for years, and was, no doubt, the inevitable result of attempting 
a sort of democracy in the Iberian Peninsular. “ The 
Spaniards,” says a distinguished Spanish writer, Ortega y 
Gasset, ‘‘ dislike every exemplary individual,’ and he adds 
that in Spain everyone can pull down, while no one can build 
up, even personal rights. This pulling down process has been 
accelerated since the war, which greatly enriched Spain. 
Constant changes of Government occurred until 1923, when 
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the Dictatorship of General Primo de Rivera was established. 
He did a great work for Spain, but he was not upheld by the 
King and vanished to die abroad. The King soon followed 
him. Now the Republic, with the men it has raised to power, 
is undergoing the disintegrating process. The Iberian does 
not like his superior under any circumstances, especially 
when he has elected him. 


THE advent of the Republic let loose disorder and crime— 
crime does not shock the Iberian—robberies and murders 
The Wilderness “°t® Common. Strikes and sabotage were 

everywhere, officials drew their pay and 
neglected their duties. Churches and convents were 
burned to the number of over 200. People who could 
leave with portable goods did so, and the peseta dropped. 
At this point the Republican Government woke up, and took 
action, and, instantly, the forces of disorder disappeared 
underground to await their next chance. The Premier, 
Sefior Azafia, is a Castilian and a man of good family. He 
is at present supported by the Cortes. He is an orator of 
mark, as is his lieutenant, Sefior Lerroux, formerly a violent 
preacher of revolution. Having worked off the frenzy of 
crime which seized them at the time of the institution of the 
Republic, the Spanish Iberians are now quiet under a virtual 
dictatorship. How long this will go on it is impossible to 
tell. For the moment the country is quiet, but the possessing 
classes cannot feel easy after their recent experience, nor can 
the working classes feel sure that they may not, at any 
moment, be plunged back into the wageless and foodless 
disasters of last year. If Spain could be isolated from the rest 
of the world, she would, no doubt, work out some plan of 
Government of her own. But the evil of our days is that no 
one can do this. No one can leave off speaking the fashionable 
shibboleths, and Spain must go on pretending unless she 
produces a man of genius who will, during his lifetime only, 
give her the constitution that she requires. 


AMERICA is in the early stages of the strange species of 
political hysteria peculiar to that country during a Presidential 
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Election. When we compare the dignified and orderly 
proceedings at Versailles in May, when the successor to Mon- 
sieur Doumer, the recently assassinated French 
President, was elected, with the orgies of the 
Republican Convention at Chicago that opened 
on June 15, we realize how far away are the people of the 
U.S.A. from any of the countries in Europe from whom they 
derive. It is true that the Chicago Convention is not the 
actual election, but it is a very important preliminary and, 
with the choice of the Republican Candidate, the scene was 
set for the election itself and Mr. Hoover was chosen by his 
party for re-election. No one else much wants his job, and 
he, himself, is believed to be keen about keeping it. The 
four questions which are said to count at the moment in the 
U.S.A., and therefore in the Republican Convention, are Gold, 
Prohibition, War Veterans and Tariffs. All this European 
conference business, which bulks so large in our own news- 
papers, does not count much in America, nor are such matters 
as Reparations and Disarmament spoken of away from New 
York or Washington. One advantage to our Press of the 
Republican Convention being held at Chicago will be that the 
representatives of the English papers will have to go there 
and so will get away from the purely New York view that is 
too often the only one to reach this country. What seems 
certain is that the Convention is meeting in an atmosphere 
of great discouragement. The American is mercurial and 
boastful. He is easily elated about himself and his country, 
and easily depressed, and above all he wants to talk about 
himself. If he cannot swagger about prosperity, he will 
swagger about losses with almost as great a pride. If he 
cannot tell you he has made a pile he will be just as anxious 
to tell you he has lost one, and he will be as proud of vast 
losses, vast disasters as of vast successes and vast gains. He 
was probably never as prosperous in the boom years as he 
said, and he is certainly not as impoverished now as he would 
like us to think. He worship: size and his self-respect lies 
in being connected with large-scale things. One reason why 
he does not like the English is because the English neither 
want to talk about themselves nor to hear about other 
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Election. When we compare the dignified and orderly 
proceedings at Versailles in May, when the successor to Mon- 
sieur Doumer, the recently assassinated French 
President, was elected, with the orgies of the 
Republican Convention at Chicago that opened 
on June 15, we realize how far away are the people of the 
U.S.A. from any of the countries in Europe from whom they 
derive. It is true that the Chicago Convention is not the 
actual election, but it is a very important preliminary and, 
with the choice of the Republican Candidate, the scene was 
set for the election itself and Mr. Hoover was chosen by his 
party for re-election. No one else much wants his job, and 
he, himself, is believed to be keen about keeping it. The 
four questions which are said to count at the moment in the 
U.S.A., and therefore in the Republican Convention, are Gold, 
Prohibition, War Veterans and Tariffs. All this European 
conference business, which bulks so large in our own news- 
papers, does not count much in America, nor are such matters 
as Reparations and Disarmament spoken of away from New 
York or Washington. One advantage to our Press of the 
Republican Convention being held at Chicago will be that the 
representatives of the English papers will have to go there 
and so will get away from the purely New York view that is 
too often the only one to reach this country. What seems 
certain is that the Convention is meeting in an atmosphere 
of great discouragement. The American is mercurial and 
boastful. He is easily elated about himself and his country, 
and easily depressed, and above all he wants to talk about 
himself. If he cannot swagger about prosperity, he will 
swagger about losses with almost as great a pride. If he 
cannot tell you he has made a pile he will be just as anxious 
to tell you he has lost one, and he will be as proud of vast 
losses, vast disasters as of vast successes and vast gains. He 
was probably never as prosperous in the boom years as he 
said, and he is certainly not as impoverished now as he would 
like us to think. He worships size and his self-respect lies 
in being connected with large-scale things. One reason why 
he does not like the English is because the English neither 
want to talk about themselves nor to hear about other 
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people. The American thinks this inhuman while the ' 


Englishman is only shy. 


THE Republican Candidate roused very little enthusiasm. 7 
Mr. Hoover has presided in America at a time of difficulty and | 
distress ; he has shown no genius, and is much | 
Bid for Office Ziticized in his own country. After the Chicago | 
Convention, the spirits of the Republican | 


Mr. Hoover’s 


party were in their boots, the different “‘ planks” of the 
Hoover platform arousing no elation. Something had got to 
be done, something that would advertise Mr. Hoover without 
alienating American votes. The managers of the party looked 
round, everything in the U.S.A, looked too brittle to touch, 


but they advised, rather as a forlorn hope, a move abroad. | 
The move was made on July 22 at Geneva. It took the form | 


of new disarmament proposals for Europe. A prodigious 


press stunt was the prelude, the American delegates ran this [ 


very well. At last, when the Gobe-mouches were all agog, 
Mr. Henderson was asked to call the General Assembly of the 
Disarmament Conference and the American proposals were 
revealed, Washington being simultaneously informed by 
Mr. Hoover himself. It was obvious that all this was elec- 


tioneering, and that the Geneva proposals, which incidentally | 
would leave Great Britain without defence, were only put | 
forward to assist Mr. Hoover in his own country ; none the | 
less, the English press fell into ecstacies of rapture. Mr. Hoover | 


did not “insult ”’ the Allied nations by talking to them of 
remitting debts due to America, he only proposes to emascu- 
late them for the benefit of the predatory peoples. It is 
difficult to speak with patience of such dangerous stuff. 


ONCE more the Prince of Wales has done the country a service 
when, on June 8th, he attended a meeting at the Mansion 
House to make known the aims of the British 
Provident Association. Between those who are 
entitled to free treatment in the voluntary hos- 
pitals and tax-provided infirmaries and the dwindling num- 
ber of those who can afford to pay large sums for their 
healing, there comes that large body of people of moderate 
means for whom, as yet, there has been no organized pro- 
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vision. These are the people whom the British Provident 
Association is out to help. As the Prince pointed out, British 
people like to stand upon their own feet if they can ; but in 
these difficult days, with increasing taxation and diminishing 
business, they have an arduous time of it, and the advent of 
serious illness may well be the inevitable prelude to disaster. 
The newly-founded British Provident Association offers the 
impoverished upper and middle classes a way of removing 
this harassing anxiety. The wage-earning classes have long 
been provided with free treatment. The new Society has 
two schemes, both framed upon sound business lines, enabling 
the individual to pay at a reasonable economic rate for the 
kind of medical or surgical treatment he wants. The first 
is a plan for the provision of properly equipped accommoda- 
tion at a reasonable rate of charges. The capital for these 
beds is to be subscribed in units of £10 by the families who 
need them, and each contributor of £10 becomes entitled to 
priority of call for himself, his wife and children upon any of 
the beds so provided, and ensures that when occupying such 
a bed he or any member of his family will be charged nothing 
more than the cost of their maintenance. The second plan 
is a carefully worked-out scheme for providing, by yearly 
subscriptions, against the cost of serious illness and surgical 
operation. Co-operation and self-help are the motive forces 
which will make for rapid and widespread success. With 
their own beds established in annexes to the existing hospitals 
or in new hospitals, with a yearly payment of fixed amount 
substituted for the ever-present fear of a sudden and incalcu- 
lable heavy payment, people of moderate means will have 
solved a pressing problem which now confronts them, and be 
better able to face a future which is already formidable enough. 
His Royal Highness announced that it was at his personal 
request that Lord Lloyd had undertaken the chairmanship 
of the Association, and what he said about Lord Lloyd’s 
ability and energy will be heartily endorsed by all readers of 
The National Review. All those who have followed Lord 
Lloyd’s career will be glad to know that he is in charge of 
this important piece of organization, as long as it does not 
interrupt his national work. 
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Tue Derby was run this year in very fine weather. The | 
goii.g was perfect, although a thick haze over the course | 


prevented the spectators from seeing the colours 


The Derby clearly. Orwell was the favourite and Cockpen 


was the handsomest colt on the course. In the end, the [| 


favourite was unplaced, and Cockpen disappeared almost at 
once from the front rank. Orwell had won the Two Thousand 
Guineas when he beat the Derby winner. He was as strongly 
backed as any favourite of recent years, but he proved to be 
no stayer over so long a course, and April the Fifth won easily 


by nearly a length, Dastur being second and Miracle third. 
Royal Dancer was fourth. The crowds were vast and, as is | 


always the case with racing crowds, full of loyal enthusiasm 
at the presence of the King, Queen and Royal Family. 
Besides the greeting they received on the course, crowds 
on the journey down and back were gathered to cheer their 


Majesties everywhere. The annual assembling and dispersal [ 
of these huge Derby concourses is one of the wonders of 


the age we live in. How they get to Epsom and how they 
get away with so little difficulty on the local roads is 
absolutely astonishing. It is true that there was consider- 
able congestion between Epsom Town and the racecourse, but 
nowhere else. An interesting and successful experiment was 
made in television at the Metropole Cinema, near Victoria, 
of the finish of the race, and this was clearly seen. The parade 
of horses was also televized. This development may perhaps, 
in time, affect the attendance at Epsom, for who would go 
to stand on the outskirts of a crowd, where nothing much 
can be seen, if they could see the great race from a comfortable 
stall in a building ? 
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A BREAKDOWN IN MACHINERY 


I sUPPOSE all who are interested in politics at the present 
time are asking themselves the question whether the adminis- 
trative machine which seemed so secure twenty years ago can 
in these days hold together. I do not propose to answer such 
a question. The scope of it is evidently vast, and it is no part 
of the object of this paper to discuss it except in one particular, 
namely, how far in present conditions the statesmen on 
whose shoulders the burden of government rests can stand the 
strain? Happily the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer are once more, I hope, restored to health. It 
is, however, not an accident, not a piece of unforseeable bad 
luck that so many Ministers find themselves upon the sick 
list at critical moments. It is, on the contrary, the inevitable 
result of the strain of their work. No doubt the circumstance 
is not altogether new. There are historical cases of over- 
worked statesmen which will occur to the mind of everyone, 
but the frequency of the temporary breakdown of an im- 
portant Minister is a new thing and has become alarming. I 
do not know whether the public are surprised, but I feel 
certain that no man who has served in a modern Cabinet 
thinks it extraordinary, and it is important that the public 
should realise the position. When there is criticism—I mean 
criticism with justice—of a Ministerial blunder, I wonder 
whether men realise the inconceivable pressure under which 
Cabinet decisions are taken. I had myself the honour to be a 
young Cabinet Minister in Mr. Balfour’s Government of 1903- 
1906, and I found myself once more behind the scenes in 1922. 
There was no comparison in the burden on Ministers then 
and as it had developed in the interval of those years. The 
constant recurrence of domestic crises, the inquisitiveness of 
the House of Commons, the mass of legislation, the acuteness of 
post-war international questions, the ever-growing Empire 
and its interests, in fact, the far-reaching political issues 
at home and abroad which have to be resolved are the obvious 
and sufficient reason for the change. But that it is obvious 
does not make it less serious in its consequences. 

A former colleague in charge of a great Department under 
Mr. Baldwin’s Government has admitted to me that he never 
had time in that Government to read the Cabinet papers. 
His own office took up all his energies, and yet the Cabinet 
papers involved the critical decisions of policy in every 
Department. The system then was, and no doubt still is, 
that in respect of every important issue the responsible 
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Minister circulates a memorandum to his colleagues. Of : 
course the number and length of these memoranda vary | 


according to the temperament of individual Ministers. Some 
are content with two or three pages—these are men of great 
self-reliance, or unusual brevity of style. Others would prefer 
to be supported by the collective judgment of the Cabinet on 
second-class issues, or they have no faculty for compression. 


Where—as is often the case—two Departments, and therefore : 


two Ministers, differ, these write arguments and counter- 
arguments against each other, with consequential responses 
and rejoinders demanding the attention and decision of the 
Cabinet as a whole. This practice, of long standing, I found 
had enormously increased in the last thirty years. But there 


is another practice which has greatly developed during that — 


time—the system of Cabinet Committees. The burning 
questions of the day, and others equally important but not so 
much in the limelight, are nearly always referred to Cabinet 
Committees. Of course, like the memoranda already men- 
tioned, there were always Cabinet Committees, but to a 
much smaller extent. I do not suggest that they can be 
dispensed with. On the contrary, it is often the only way to 
bring together the different branches of the administration, 
and to afford the Cabinet the material on which to arrive at a 
decision. Whatever the subject—Emigration, Unemploy- 
ment, Military Mechanisation, Naval Programme, the future 
of Egypt or Irak, or negotiations with foreign powers, and 


scores of other subjects, were in our time referred to these | 


Committees and occupied hours of invaluable Ministerial 
time. So it is no doubt still. Notably the Committee of 
Imperial Defence stands out because of its importance and 
because of the number of Departments which it touches and 
which therefore have to be represented on it by a large part 
of the Cabinet. The League of Nations, as it were the obverse 
of the same medal, gives rise to Committees, even in London, 
of much the same calibre. 

All this is in addition to the ordinary exacting routine of 
the public offices. And let the reader remember that Minis- 
ters in the House of Commons have strenuous Parliamentary 
work as well, day after day, night after night, and very often 
late at night. And, of course, like other members of Parliament, 
they have constituencies with the obligations in letters and 
meetings there and elsewhere which in the aggregate are by 
no means relaxed out of regard to their more important public 
duties. I am certain that any business man would consider 
that a modern Cabinet Minister with this burden—if at any 
rate he is in the Commons—is over-charged. 
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And yet even that is not all. In many cases there has 
descended upon the unfortunate man in these days the addi- 
tional weight of international conferences, it may be at 
Geneva, or Paris, or Lausanne, or London, or even across the 
Atlantic. I have no desire to under-rate the importance of 
these conferences. I agree that they are necessary, indeed, as 
at Lausanne and Ottawa, occasionally vital. But is it 
credible that anything short of a super-man can make trust- 
worthy decisions in his work when his brain is subjected to the 
strain I have described ? He probably lets a lot of it slide, 
but even so it is a grave question whether in respect of the 
issues which he continues to handle, or for which he actually 
undertakes these conferences, his vigour is as alive and his 
judgment as sane as the interests of the country require. 

Take the worst case of all—the case of the Prime Minister. 
He has not indeed usually a Department, but he is the prin- 
cipal adviser of the Sovereign, upon whom, in person or by 
correspondence, constant attendance is very properly required. 
Beyond this he has every other burden I have described, and 
in a pre-eminent degree. He not only often serves on a 
Cabinet Committee, but in that event is usually chairman of 
it. He is in particular chairman of the most important body 
of all—the Cabinet itself—which I suspect in some Govern- 
ments, in addition to its recognised work, bristles with worry 
as well. He is also not only a Minister in the House of 
Commons, but the Leader of the House. Like others he 
receives the memoranda of his colleagues, but his voice is 
conceived to be the most important in adjudicating upon 
them. Moreover, his decision in their problems is called 
for not only in Cabinet and on their memoranda, but in 
perpetual interviews with them in which they ask for his 
ruling or his guidance on innumerable issues of varying 
importance. Further, he has a special relation to the Foreign 
Office, where he shares a responsibility with the Foreign 
Secretary different in kind from the responsibility of every 
other member of the Government. Like other Ministers, he 
has a constituency and meetings there and elsewhere, but his 
speeches at these meetings in every part of the country 
constitute pronouncements of policy addressed not only to 
his audience but to the country at large and even to the 
whole world. When we consider the fatigue of these meetings 
and of the necessary preparation of such speeches at them, we 
may well ask ourselves whether they are not too dear at the 
price. Lastly, he has to administer a large amount of most 
difficult patronage in Church and State which, if it is to be 
done properly, demands much time and attention. 
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And yet here again in these days the individual who bears F 
on his shoulders this crushing weight is asked from time to | 


time to go backwards and forwards to some foreign capital to 
do the work which in most cases would be quite as well done 


by an available colleague or even an Ambassador. However | 


that may be—whether I mean his personal attendance has a 
special value or not—I feel sure that the system I have 


described is physically impossible. Either the Prime Minister | 


must scamp his work or his brains will become sterilised or he 
will break down altogether. There are not so many men 


capable of being Prime Minister that the nation can afford a | 


breakdown. In the other two alternatives it is of course the 


country that suffers by his disability. No doubt in the case | 


of other Ministers the weight is not quite so heavy and the 
disaster, if it occurs, is smaller in degree. But even so sucha 
result is wholly unsatisfactory for the public service. It may 
be said that the worst that can happen is that the business 
of the country is run by permanent officials. That has, in fact, 
often been the effect, and government by permanent officials 


is obviously better than nothing; but it is not in the best | 


interests of the country. The work of permanent officials is 
indeed essential, but their proper function after providing the 
materials requisite to form a judgment is not to determine 
policy but to carry it out. Ministers are responsible for it. 
They have to defend it, and are in touch with the country ; 


and the policy should be their own. In so far as power is | 
usurped by permanent officials the administration becomes a | 


bureaucracy and Ministers a sham. 

In the face of these conditions our first thought ought to be 
a grateful appreciation of the public spirit which has nerved 
the Prime Minister and his Departmental colleagues to accept 
a charge so circumstanced. Our second thought must be a 
conviction that all this pressure should be relieved. But I 
admit the difficulty of suggesting appropriate remedies. It 
is one thing to state the impression which experience has 
printed on the mind: it is quite another to find a way out of 
the infinite complexity of modern administration. I should 
approach such a task with much diffidence. But some 
suggestions may be made. In the first place I would get rid 
of the notion that hard-worked Departmental Ministers are 
the proper people to go clattering about Europe to conferences, 
which in nine cases out of ten are engaged in gaining time—a 
most necessary expedient, I agree, in the development of policy, 
but one which can be efficiently carried out by subordinates. 
It is especially rarely of importance that the Prime Minister 
himself should be at a conference rather than attending to his 
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work in England. The appropriate Cabinet Ministers to use 
for these purposes, I would suggest, are those who hold non- 
Departmental offices—the President of the Council, the 
Privy Seal, the Chancellor of the Duchy. I need not say I am 
speaking quite impersonally, since what I have described is 
not in the tradition of these offices, though it very well might 
be, and though the holders of them might be selected accord- 
ingly. It might even be well if the number of these Ministers 
without Portfolio were increased, for besides being available 
as peripatetic representatives of the Cabinet, perhaps it would 
be possible for the Prime Minister to deputize in some of his 
functions, and Ministers without Portfolio might be used for 
this purpose. Ido not mean, of course, in respect of his major 
functions, but in such things as presiding over Cabinet Com- 
mittees and in adjusting minor points in the relations between 
Departmental Ministers. For instance, there is no reason why 
the Prime Minister should be Chairman of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence—if that be the present arrangement—and 
should occupy his priceless time in solving the manifold 
problems which arise there between the several Departments 
concerned. Then I venture to think that Ministerial oratory 
in the country might be strictly limited ; especially ought we 
respectfully to regret it if the Prime Minister should be 
persuaded into accepting many speaking engagements. From 
a local point of view it is easy to understand the pressure put 
upon him to do so, but it cannot be essential to make repeated 
world-wide pronouncements, and, at any rate, it is far more im- 
portant to avoid overtaxing his strength. Lastly—though I 
suppose there is no use in suggesting it—more Ministers 
should sit in the House of Lords. It may be thought that 
this idea is prompted only by inter-cameral jealousy, but 
really it is very absurd that where the country has the advan- 
tage of the presence of a number of men of great experience 
in public affairs, and admittedly at least as competent as 
members of the other House, they should not be used where 
they are free from the long hours and incessant worry—largely 
futile—which the House of Commons imposes. I should 
add that the Lords’ Ministers could, according to the usual 
practice, be adequately represented for purposes of discussion 
in the Commons by Under Secretaries. I need not say that 
these suggestions are not put forward as exhaustive—far from 
it. There are no doubt many others which could supplement 
them and improve them. But of this I am sure—that the 
present system cannot be maintained without grave detriment 
to the interests of the country and that some relief must be 
found. SALISBURY. 


THE SHIBBOLETH OF INFLATION 


THE long-predicted dawn of prosperity which our political 
leaders and orthodox economists have announced from time 
to time during the last five or six years as about to appear, 
has been indefinitely postponed by the policy of the Inter- 


national Bankers. It is now admitted by those who have | 


given intelligent thought to the present world crisis that 
the world’s economic troubles are mainly due to a shortage 
of purchasing power in the hands of the public, deliberately 
created by the deflation policy of the central banks of the 
world, the directors of which have been co-operating in 
pursuit of the same policy. It is also well known that these 
same directors have had the power to put an end to the crisis 
and to restore prosperity whenever they chose to reverse 
their ruinously destructive policy and increase the currency 
supplies. 

What has been the object of the deflation policy? Its 
devastating effects are known only too well. It has ruined 
hundreds of thousands of merchants and manufacturers. It 
has more than doubled the burden of the National debts 
during the past few years, and added enormously to the 
burdens of taxation, and to the costs of production. It has 
lowered the standard of living for all but the wealthiest classes. 

At the same time it has increased enormously the power 
of the financiers over trade, industry and society. It has 
given control of one-half of the world’s wealth to the money- 
lending classes. Great as were the material losses of most 
nations during the Great War, the losses occasioned by the 
bankers’ policy of currency deflation far exceed in value all 
such losses occasioned by the war ! 

The only excuse that has been offered for the pursuit 
of this policy is the fear of currency “inflation!” This word, 
which has been made a shibboleth by the supporters of the 
dear-scarce-money policy, is immediately mentioned the 
moment any proposal is made for expanding the currency. 
Prior to the war “ inflation”’ was only employed to define 
any attempt to increase the currency supplies beyond the 
needs of trade and industry, and which, therefore, could only 
tend to raise the level of commodity prices without increasing 
the volume of goods. But to-day the term “inflation ”’’ is 
wrongfully used to characterize any attempt to expand 
the currency, even though such expansion is obviously 
essential, as it is to-day, to save our industries and trade 
from utter collapse. It would not be too much to say that the 
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world to-day is threatened with ruin owing to the fear which this 
word inspires ! 

If one attempts to challenge the improper use of this 
word, one is immediately referred to the so-called “‘ quantity 
theory,”’ which is usually decisive and silences the questioner. 
But the “‘ quantity theory ” is seldom stated correctly, and 
in the majority of cases is not understood by those who 
employ it. John Stuart Mill once said that if the volume 
of money in circulation was doubled, the prices of all com- 
modities would be doubled—“‘ other things remaining the 
same.” Now the qualification which I have italicized is 
nearly always omitted, not only by the ordinary journalists 
but by economists themselves. Of course, the theory as 
above stated is about as illuminating as the theory that the 
speed of a steamship would be doubled by doubling the 
consumption of fuel—other things remaining the same. But 
just as the increase of an ocean liner’s speed increases the 
resistance of wind and water altogether disproportional to 
the increase of fuel consumption, so the increase of money 
supplies alters the condition of trade by inducing further 
production of goods. In other words, conditions do not 
remain the same in either case, so that the quantity theory of 
money is of little value and has no bearing upon the need 
for currency expansion nor on its effects—except in the very 
extreme case which has seldom, if ever, yet been experienced— 
where industry had reached its maximum capacity for output 
or where the public needs have become satiated. 

The examples of currency inflation experiments of Germany 
and Russia are usually mentioned to warn the public of the 
dangers of employing the chief remedy which at present 
would be effective in restoring prosperity. Those who cite 
these examples are careful not to mention the real objects 
of the inflationary policies of those two nations. When 
Lenin commissioned his Government printing presses to pour 
out paper roubles in unlimited quantities, his object was to 
destroy entirely the value of the rouble for the express pur- 
pose of ruining private traders; and he succeeded! Similarly, 
when the German Banks issued billions of paper marks 
during the 1922-23 period, the Government’s object was to rid 
Germany of her internal debts! This also proved successful. 

These International Financiers realized that if the world’s 
Governments were sufficiently intelligent and had the interests 
of the people at heart, they would doubtless continue their 
war currencies after peace was declared, and decline to go 
back to the old barbaric system of using the altogether 
insufficient supplies of gold. 
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Hence, they welcomed any measure which would compel 


the Governments to discard the use of National Treasury ‘ 


notes and hand back the control of the currency to them. 
A campaign was therefore started, and the economists and 
journalists of all countries were employed to write articles on 
the dangers of currency “ inflation !”’ The League of Nations 
was also enlisted in this fight for re-establishing the supremacy 
of the Money Kings. This object lesson became successful 
beyond the wildest dreams of the International Financiers, 
and one has only to employ the shibboleth “ Inflation ” to 
answer satisfactorily any person who suggests that the present 
crisis may be remedied by the simple process of printing and 
distributing more monetary notes. 

Now, what are the facts? Jt is not true that currency 
expansion necessarily produces an inflation of commodity 
prices! There are scores of instances where prices have 
actually fallen after the currency has been expanded. We have 
the historic example of the drastic fall in the price level during 
the period 1920-21 after Sir Austen Chamberlain (as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) announced in the House of Commons 
in the spring of 1920 that “the Government had set its 
heart on deflating the currency ”’—a speech which gave a 
blow to British trade and industry from which it has never 
since recovered. The psychological effect of this foolish 
announcement was to cause a fall in the price level of com- 
modities, which continued in spite of the fact that the cur- 
rency was actually increased until the following year. 

Tooke—the old authority on Prices—once said that almost 
invariably currency expansion has been the result of price 
inflation, and not the cause, and has in fact been necessitated 
by such inflation. 

The theory which has been taught by the financiers and 
orthodox economists that you cannot increase the money 
supply without producing a similar proportional advance in 
the prices of goods has no foundation in reality. Prices are 
not affected automatically by variations in the money supplies. 
Prices do not alter themselves. They are only affected by 
individuals and firms who are led to advance or lower them 
according to what they believe to be their own interests. 

As a further illustration of the absurd manner in which 
this term of “ inflation ” is employed, one has only to read 
some of the writings of the advocates of what is called “ Social 
Credit.” Again and again it is stated by these writers that all 
proposals for increasing the currency that is not associated 
with some plan for controlling prices should be rejected on 
the ground of their being merely “ inflationary.” 
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It is, however, very significant that whilst the majority 
of people take fright at the mere mention of the word cur- 
rency “ inflation,” they remain quite umoved when they read 
of currency “ deflation,’ which is a far more deadly and 
dangerous policy for the whole nation. Currency deflation 
means debt-inflation, which is the malady that is afflicting 
the whole industrial world. 

A nation can live and even prosper under a currency 
inflation policy, but no nation can long survive under a 
policy of continued debt-inflation. At the present time 
wholesale prices of many commodities are so low that unless 
some increase occurs in the near future these industries will 
cease to exist. No firm can continue to produce goods at a 
loss for an indefinite period. For this reason it is essential 
that there should be a very considerable increase in the money 
supplies, so as to enable our manufacturers and merchants to 
advance the prices of their goods without cutting down the 
public demand. There has never been a great revival in trade 
for the past two centuries that was not due directly to the increase 
of the supply of the public purchasing power. ‘The long period 
of trade depression which commenced soon after the Battle 
of Waterloo, as the result of the deflation policy of Lord 
Liverpool and Sir Robert Peel, was only ended by the dis- 
covery of gold in Australia and California at the end of the 
“hungry forties.” These discoveries gave the world a vast 
increase of purchasing power. 

After the Franco-German War of 1870 the world ex- 
perienced a repetition of trade depression and social misery 
which has always accompanied a period of money con- 
traction. This was brought about by the demonetization of 
silver. This period was finally brought to a close by the 
discovery of gold in South Africa, and of the cyanide process, 
which gave to the world once more an increase of purchasing 
power, of which it had been deprived by the gold standard 
fanatics ! 

It was about this period that America’s greatest economist 
—General Francis Walker—wrote as follows :—‘ A diminu- 
tion of the money supply is one of the gravest evils which can 
menace mankind. The mischiefs of a contracting circulation 
have twice at least, in the course of events, befallen Europe 
as the result of the exhaustion of the mines of the precious 
metals, or the interruption of mining industry by barbarian 
invasion or civil convulsion. It has remained for this genera- 
tion and this decade to see these mischiefs brought upon 
Europe by the deliberate acts of Governments under the 
advice of political economists. Suffocation, strangulation, 
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are words hardly too strong to express the agony of the [| 
industrial body when embraced in the fatal coils of a con- | 


tracting money supply! Against so great a wrong to civiliza- 
tion and to the hopes of mankind, the representatives of the 
United States here present raise their earnest protest and 
warning.” 

Few people realize how drastic has been the contraction 
policy in this country. In the year 1919 the active currency 
note circulation was about £345,000,000, whilst last year 
(1931) it had fallen to £177,000,000—which is exactly one-half. 

But this is only one part of the story. At least 95 per cent. 
of the business of the country is done with credit instruments. 
On a very conservative basis we may estimate the volume of 
credit as at least twenty times the volume of the note circula- 


tion. This would mean a reduction in the volume of our 4 


income of at least £3,500,000,000 during the last eleven years ! 

This contraction policy has had a ruinous effect in two 
directions. It has reduced the resources of the taxpayers 
and increased the burden of debts in the fall of prices. It 
should be remembered that the taxpayers—the manufac- 
turers, merchants, farmers and others—have to purchase 
money with their goods and services in order to pay their 
taxes. Hence a fall in prices, and in salaries, wages and 
dividends, means a serious increase in the burden of debt, 
and it is evident to every intelligent person who has given this 
subject serious consideration that the only possible remedy 
for our present plight is an expansion of the currency, which 
will lighten these burdens and enable the people to meet their 
obligations. If, in the pursuit of the currency deflation policy 
all debts were included and treated the same as commodities, 
such crises as the one we are now experiencing would not 
occur. But when mountains of debt are created during a 
period of cheap money and abundant credit, and later these 
credit supplies are withdrawn, and the money issues contracted 
to one-half of their former volume, it requires no extra- 
ordinary gift of prophecy to foretell the ruin and social misery 
that such a policy will inevitably produce ! 

No doubt the new tariff measures will prove helpful to 
the country during this period of economic distress by checking 
imports and increasing the demand for our home products ; 
but unless these measures are followed by a complete change 
in our monetary and banking policies, they will prove 
ineffective as a complete remedy for our present trade 
depression and unemployment. 


ARTHUR KITSON. 
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FIGHTING ON THE SOMME 
(JULY Isr, 1916) 


For about a week prior to the attack of July Ist, 1916, 
we* were in dugouts near Carnoy and were kept pretty 
busy with preparations for the great attack. During this 
period Collis-Sandes and I had a lucky escape on the evening 
of June 26th. My Company was working in the front line 
and we set out to see how they were getting on. Going 
along “ Piccadilly,” we passed “C”’” Company Bedfords 
officers’ dugout and looked in to congratulate Clegg (the 
Company Commander) on his good fortune in having been 
with the Fleet at Jutland during his leave. After a little 
talk we resumed our journey, just as the Boche started his 
evening hate. He was sending over quite a lot of stuff and 
seemed to be hitting Piccadilly every time. The Bedfords 
suggested we should stay on until the hate blew over, but 
not knowing how long it would last we decided to chance it. 
We had an unpleasant walk with shells bursting all round 
and the air thick with lumps of iron and chalk but were not 
touched. We did not know until we returned about four 
hours later that within a minute of our leaving the dugout 
it was blown in by a direct hit and all the officers and men 
in it were killed except Doake and Clegg (badly wounded). 
We got into our battle positions on the night of June 30th, 
and having seen that everybody was in his right place and 
knew what to do, I sat down in the least muddy bit of trench I 
could find and slept till tea was brought round just before zero. 
At 7.30 a.m. the barrage lifted and the men went over 
the top like wolves, the only difficulty being to prevent them 
from pressing on too fast and losing formation. The first 
enemy trenches had been badly knocked about and the 
wire cut to ribbons, so we overran them and met with no 
resistance, but Bund trench was held and our waves of men 
got rather on top of each other in their eagerness. I was 
standing on the parapet of Bund trench spacing the waves 
out as we moved to assault Pommiers trench, when Meaker 
ran across to me rather breathless. ‘‘ For God’s sake, sir,” 
he gasped, “‘ don’t expose yourself so much. Don’t you realise 
that I have got to carry on if you are potted!” It struck 
me as being a funny way of putting it, especially as by standing 
there he was exposing himself to the same risk. Having got 


*1lth Battalion Royal Fusiliers, 54th Brigade, 18th Division, whose 
commander sends us this graphic narrative.-—Ep1Tor, NATIONAL REVIEW. 
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the men spaced out I was just racing off to catch the leading [ 


wave when I noticed a little man looking a bit anxious. 


There was a lot of stuff flying about and somebody got hit 1 


every few seconds, so it was harder for the rear waves to 
stand still to let the forward ones get on than to rush on. 
To buck him up, I shouted to him to come with me. As 
we approached Pommiers trench I saw the leading wave 
dive into it, and a desperate fight begin as it was strongly 
held and defended with great determination. Suddenly 
Private Taverner jumped on the parapet shouting “‘ machine- 
gun,” and waved to us to scatter right and left. I then 
saw I was running straight into a machine-gun emplacement 
and side-stepped to the left with record speed. The little man 
and I reached the trench together and, jumping in, almost 
landed on three Boches who were moving towards Black 
Alley. The next few seconds were a blur, but as far as I 
can sort things out, I think that, as he jumped, my com- 
panion got one of the Boches in the neck with his bayonet, 
incidentally getting well blooded, and one of the others was 
knocked down by the butt of my rifle. Before he could move 
the little man bayoneted him too. The third German stood 
absolutely paralyzed, and I did not shoot as I thought he 
would put up his hands, but before he could make any sign 
my companion bayoneted him. The effect on the little 
man was magical—he seemed to swell, and his expression 
was so fierce as he grasped his gory rifle, looking round for 
fresh worlds to conquer that I felt quite glad we were on the 
same side. Shouting, “Let me get at the Boches,” he 
barged off down the trench. I am sorry to say he became a 
casualty in the assault on the Pommiers Redoubt, but mixed 
with my sadness was a feeling that pity was out of place. 
For a few moments he had been a god, and was taken before 
the glory had faded. I turned right to deal with the machine- 
gun emplacement: the gunner had barricaded himself in 
and was still working his gun, while several of my men were 
battering at the door trying to force it. At this moment one 
of them came along with a biggish log and with its help the 
door was prized open a few inches. Immediately several 
bombs were pushed through the opening and Sergeant-Major 
Fitterer, who had been one of the most strenuous workers, 
picked up a German stick-bomb and saying, “‘ Let’s see how 
he likes one of his own,” pushed that in too. There was a 
loud report and the gun stopped firing. When the door was 
finally forced we found the gunner, though badly knocked 
about, still alive and trying to climb back on to his seat to 
work the gun again, so he was shot. He was a tallish dark 
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young fellow with a slight moustache, aged about 21-23, 
and as brave a man as I have seen. 

Having cleared the trench of the enemy and sorted 
ourselves out a bit, we started to rush the Pommiers Redoubt, 
our final objective, but found it a very different proposition 
from anything we had tackled so far. As soon as we got out 
of the trench we were met with such a devastating fire that 
I wondered whether any of us would still be on our feet 
when we reached the place. As we got nearer I noticed with 
dismay that there was still a good deal of wire protecting it. 
The parapet was thick with enemy, many of them showing 
head and shoulders over it, all pumping lead into us as fast 
as they could load. One man directly in front of me rested 
his elbows on the parapet to have a good steady pot at me; 
fortunately for me he was a bit hampered by having a tele- 
scope on his rifle. I immediately fired from the hip (a lucky 
fluke) at the same time pitching on my face as if I was shot. 

As I fell I glanced back and noticed that of the bunch of 
men who had started with me I was the sole survivor. Lying 
there getting my breath back I saw others making gallant 
attempts to close with the enemy, but each time our men were 
shot down before they could get through the wire. I seemed 
safe enough, but a Lancashire saying (we had a lot of Lanca- 
shire men in the battalion) occurred to me: “‘ This won’t 
buy the baby a new frock,” and I began to wonder what I 
ought to do next. Even if I could get through the wire 
unscathed, the Boches looked an unpleasant lot to tackle 
single-handed. I remembered then that I had detached 
No. 7 Platoon to bomb along Black Alley as there were a 
number of dugouts there. I hadn’t the vaguest idea as to 
how they had got on, or in fact whether they had got on at 
all, but it struck me that the only chance was to get in touch 
with them and try to bomb along to the redoubt, as it 
was too strong to take with a frontal attack. It was a 
longish sprint but I went so fast that no bullet could catch 
me and jumped into the trench among Corporal Voss and his 
section of bombers. He was no oil painting, but at that 
moment he looked fairer to me than Venus. 

The bombers had had a rough passage as many of the 
dugouts were occupied, and it was a stroke of luck that they 
had got on so well. We carried on to the junction of Black 
Alley and the trench leading to the redoubt. On the way 
I got a message from Hudson (the left Company Commander) 
saying he was a long way in front of the 7th Division, and 
his left flank was in the air and continually threatened, so 
could I let him have some men. It must have been about 
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this time that Parr-Dudley beat off a counter-attack on 


Hudson’s flank most gallantly, unfortunately getting killed : 


himself. I explained my position and could only suggest 
to Hudson that if forced back he should try to hold Black 
Alley until we had got the redoubt. 

We made good progress towards the redoubt but our 
hopes were dashed at the end. The last 60 yards or so of 
trench leading into it were dead straight with a machine-gun 
sticking through a loop-hole at the far end. As soon as we 
showed ourselves it saluted us and we dived back behind 
a traverse with rather unseemly haste. I went back to 
Black Alley junction and had a look round. The rear of 
the redoubt did not seem to be held, the enemy being busy 
in front. I collected about a dozen men and explained that 
we could crawl round the back of the redoubt over the top, 
then suddenly rush it. While I was talking, several “ A” 
Company men arrived under Sergeant Murdoch and he 
knelt on the parapet, the better to follow my directions, 
when suddenly a number of shots were fired from the direction 
of Beetle Alley and Murdoch pitched forward still kneeling, 
but stone dead. I looked round quickly and saw two Boches 
in Beetle Alley, but judging by the number of shots there 
must have been six or more of them. It was obvious that 
before our attack could take place we must clear the enemy 
oddments out of Beetle Alley, so I pushed off in that direction. 
Almost immediately I ran into Lieut. Savage, of “A” 
Company, coming up a trench. I asked him to clear the 
snipers out of Beetle Alley while I got as many men as 
possible to rush the redoubt. Savage had come to the Fusiliers 
after the German South-West African campaign, and con- 
sidered that we took the war too seriously in France. On 
this occasion he had turned out carrying a mackintosh and 
armed only with a cane. He called to several of his men and 
I walked away, but glancing back, to my horror, saw him 
stand up on the parapet and begin to direct them with his 
stick. I rushed back shouting to him to “Get down,” but 
I was too late and he fell. I was near enough, however, to 
see a Boche get down from his parapet not more than 30 
yards away. Savage was very well liked and his men rushed 
round the trench into Beetle Alley, determined that whatever 
else happened that Boche was going to die. Turning into 
the Alley, which was a communication trench without 
traverses, and, therefore, open to view for some distance, 
there was not a sign of the fellow. 

Leaving the “A” Company men to clear up Beetle 
Alley, I went back to the party with which I proposed to 
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attack the rear of the redoubt, but they looked so few that 
I began to wonder whether I was an idiot, and, therefore, 
leaving a corporal in charge, I went back along Black Alley 
togetmoremen. I told him thatif I found them I would either 
come back or attempt a frontal attack to distract the Germans: 
in the latter case, as soon as the Corporal saw me moving over 
the top he was to push on at once and get into the rear of 
the redoubt. If nothing happened within twenty minutes, 
he would know that I had stopped, and that he must 
collect any men of other companies who came along and 
attack without assistance. 

As I started down Black Alley I remembered my two 
Lewis guns. I had ordered them to move forward with my 
rear wave, keeping on the east side of Black Alley, near that 
trench but not in it. I did not want them too far forward 
in case they got knocked out prematurely, but I wanted to 
know exactly where they were if required; also my left 
flank was the dangerous one and needed watching. 

I had not gone far before I found my teams, exactly 
where they should have been. I shouted to Corporal Franklin 
to bring his gun into Black Alley but could not make the 
others hear. As soon however as he moved the other team 
followed. Turning north I found an excellent place from which 
Franklin could enfilade the front of the redoubt. He opened 
fire, followed almost immediately by the second gun, and they 
simply swept the Boches away. 

As the enemy fire died down it was marvellous to see the 
attack resumed by both Bedfords and Fusiliers. By this 
time practically all the officers had become casualties, but 
without waiting for orders the men jumped in straight away. 
I dashed along to join my rear boarding party and found that 
they too had started off on their own. I was just in time 
to see them wipe out a party of Boches, who, realising that 
the redoubt was no longer safe, bolted from the back, but none 
got away. 

I joined my fellows and we carried on into the redoubt, 
where the position of the remnant of the garrison was hope- 
less, but individuals still fought desperately here and there. 
However, it was not long before we had complete possession 
of the place and our job was done. 

We learned later that our 18th Division was the only one 
to reach and hold its final objective on that famous day. 


W. H. H. Jounston. 


AN ECHO OF THE BATTLE OF JUTLAND 
The loss of H.M.S. Queen Mary. 


Any strangers present on the little stone pier at South 
Queensferry between 6.30 and 7.0 p.m. on the evening of 
Tuesday, May 30, 1916, must have been greatly interested 
in the lively scene spread out before them. Some three or 
four miles up the Firth of Forth the huge grey shapes of the 
British Battle Cruiser Fleet, under the command of Vice- 
Admiral Sir David Beatty, could be seen looming indistinctly 
against the westering sun; their funnels emitting dense 
volumes of smoke which hung around them on the still 
evening air as though intending to hide them from the view 
of any too inquisitive eye. 

On the intervening stretch of water many far smaller 
craft, mostly destroyers, lay at anchor. Here and there, 
too, lay light cruisers and flotilla leaders, looking for all 
the world like hens guarding broods of inexperienced chicks ; 


while rapidly approaching through the smooth water were | 


many picket boats and one or two Admirals’ barges, the 


latter easily distinguishable by their highly polished brass | 


funnels and smart blue enamelled hulls. 

The little jetty itself was the scene of great animation. 
On it were assembled naval officers of every rank and branch, 
the majority of them in white or grey flannel trousers carrying 


golf clubs or tennis rackets. During their brief spells ashore | 


most naval officers keep themselves fit by taking part in 
various forms of sport. Two rear-admirals were chatting 
together, probably about their afternoon round of golf: 
their names, already familiar to the public, were, in the course 
of the next few days, to become household words in all parts 
of the world. 

The crowd had sorted itself into small groups, chiefly 
of those serving in the same ship, or perhaps of the after- 
noon’s opponents exchanging invitations to dinner, or chal- 
lenges to further games on the morrow, while here and there 
were little knots of messmen and marine postmen. 

Every now and then a motor car or motor bus would 
arrive and deposit its occupants upon the pier, until by the 
time the first boat had reached the jetty there was scarcely 
room enough to move. It was in one of the cars that I 
arrived at about twenty minutes to seven. If I had known 
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then that I was not destined to be there again for many 
years, I might have taken more than a passing interest in 
my surroundings. As it was, I was too busy discussing with 
my erstwhile opponent the result of a strenuous afternoon’s 
play on the tennis-court to take any great interest in a scene 
so familiar to me. 

It was with difficulty that we managed to push our way 
through the crush, but soon the picket boats began to arrive, 
and as the crowd thinned rapidly we were able to find a 
group of our own shipmates. We embarked when our boat 
arrived, and after a twenty-minutes’ trip came alongside 
the Queen Mary.* Although at the time we did not 
know it, this was the last day that most of us would spend 
on land. 

On our arrival on board we discovered that the Battle 
Cruiser Fleet was at‘short notice, and was expected to go to 
sea that evening. At 9.45 p.m. the bugle call “cable 
officers’? was sounded. Although I had nothing to do in 
this evolution, I went up on deck to watch it, and was just 
in time to see the Second Battle Cruiser Squadron, under 
the command of Rear-Admiral W. C. Pakenham, and its 
escort of light cruisers and destroyers getting under way 
and proceeding majestically to sea. 

I joined a small group of officers on the quarter deck, 
who were speculating upon our chances of meeting our 
“friends from Kiel.” This topic was fully discussed every 
time we put out to sea, but most of us, I am afraid, were 
convinced that Brother Fritz would never dare to show 
himself and were consequently inclined to be downhearted 
as far as our chances of a scrap were concerned. There were 
a few optimists amongst us, however, who considered “ Der 
Tag ”’ to be inevitable. 

Shortly after ten o’clock we were under way. We pro- 
ceeded down the Firth of Forth and under the northern 
span of the great railway bridge that crosses it, and with 
rapidly increasing speed moved through the gathering dark- 
ness out to sea. Then setting an easterly course we steamed 
onwards throughout the night at a speed, despite our huge 
size, of more than twenty miles an hour. 

I went on watch at 4.0 a.m. and saw the sun rise with 
every promise of a fine day to come. The weather was 
perfect, the sea smooth, but a heavy swell gave the ship, 
usually quite steady, a slow rolling motion. 


* Queen Mary, battle-cruiser, Captain C. I. Prowse, displacement 
27,000 tons, length 725 feet, beam 87 feet, draught 30 feet, speed 27 knots, 
guns, eight 13.5 inch, sixteen 4-inch ; three 21-inch torpedo tubes. 
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On the horizon ahead a number of light cruisers could be 
seen, spread out fan-wise. They formed the battle cruiser 
screen, and it was the unsuccessful attack about 5.0 a.m. 
(British Summer Time) on one of them, the Galatea, by the 
German submarine U.32, that gave us our only excitement 
during the early part of the day. Much closer were our 
escorting destroyers, which could be very plainly seen only 
a few hundred yards away, one stationed on either side of 
each battle-cruiser. On the horizon astern four distinct 
columns of smoke, clearly visible, indicated the presence of 
four ships of the Fifth Battle Squadron, our latest and fastest 
battleships, each one of them carrying a main armament of 
eight 15-inch guns. 

We steamed along quietly during the morning and after- 
noon. At 3.45 p.m. (British Summer Time) while we were hav- 
ing tea in the gun-room, the bugle call “ action stations ” 
was sounded. This was quite the usual routine when we 
were off the coast of Jutland, and we went to our action 
stations little dreaming, even then, what was to happen to us. 

On reaching my action station in the gun-house of the 
quarter-deck turret, where I was responsible for the loading 
of the two 13.5 inch guns, I tested the loading gear and 
firing circuits, and having reported them correct awaited 
further instructions. It was not until about ten minutes 
to five (British Summer Time) that they came through. The 
order I then received was to load both guns with lyddite 
shell. I passed it to the guns’ crews, and as soon as the 
breech-blocks of each gun had swung open the two great 
gunloading cages came crashing up from below, each of them 
bearing a huge yellow projectile weighing 1,400 lbs. and 
400 lbs. of cordite, sufficient to hurl it a distance of 24,000 
yards or rather more than 13} land miles. 

A few moments sufficed to ram the projectiles and charges 
into their respective guns, and the two cages disappeared 
below to receive a fresh supply of ammunition. 

As the cages dropped out of sight the two great breech- 
blocks on the movement of a lever swung forward into place. 
I then reported to the small control cabinet in the rear of 
the turret that both guns were loaded. As we did not as 
a rule load our guns, | enquired from Dearden, the midship- 
man in the control cabinet, if there were any news. His 
reply was a startling one. He informed me that the enemy 
were in sight and that we were to be prepared to engage them 
at any moment. 

I conveyed this unexpected though welcome information 
to my men who received it with great enthusiasm. This, at 
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last, was the chance we had awaited so long, and for which 
we had scarcely dared to hope. We had the greatest con- 
fidence in our leaders, our ship, and ourselves, and when 
one of the gunhouse crew remarked, “So much the worse 
for the b——-y ’uns,”’ I felt that he had put into words the 
feelings of us all. 

Three minutes after we had received the order to load, 
H.M.S. Lion, flagship of Vice-Admiral Sir David Beatty, 
opened fire, and a minute or two later our own foremost 
turrets followed suit. As soon as my turret would bear on 
the enemy I was told to bring the right gun to the “ ready ” 
and we began, firing each gun alternately. The general 
noise of the battle became deafening and it was quite imposs- 
ible to obtain any idea of what was happening outside the 
turret. When we first opened fire, the enemy’s range was 
about ten miles and the German ships must have been nearly 
out of sight. All went smoothly in the turret for about 
twenty minutes when a slight mishap put the left gun tem- 
porarily out of action, but the damage was quickly repaired. 
About this time there was a brief lull in the fighting and 
taking advantage of it, Lieutenant Ewart, the officer in charge 
of the turret, came into the gunhouse. I asked him how we 
were getting on. He replied that he could not say for the 
moment, but would talk it over with me later. We soon 
re-opened fire and Lieutenant Ewart returned to the control 
cabinet. 

Some ten minutes after this, at 5.26 p.m. (British Summer 
Time), there was a terrific explosion close by. I thought that 
the turret had received a direct hit as it gave a sudden lurch 
and actually seemed to have been knocked off its roller-path ; 
anyhow I could feel that the lurch was not due to any natural 
movement of the ship herself. All our machinery had at 
once been put out of action as the hydraulic pressure had 
immediately and completely failed. To make matters worse, 
the electric light had gone out and we were practically in 
the dark. By contrast with the noise that had preceded it, 
the silence that filled the turret was ominous and uncanny. 
We had been in action for nearly half-an-hour and my two 
guns had fired nearly fifty rounds. It was clearly impossible 
for me to do anything further in the gunhouse, and I went 
into the control cabinet to ask for instructions. Lieutenant 
Ewart told me to find out if possible what had happened 
and then to report to him. I accordingly climbed half-way 
through the hatch in the roof of the turret. An appalling 
scene greeted my eyes. I could see neither funnels nor masts. 
A huge column of black and yellow smoke shot with flame 
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hung like a funeral pall over the forepart of the ship, casting 
a lurid glow over the scene. The masts and funnels had 
fallen inwards.* Fortunately the ship had remained on an 
even keel. A rapid glance showed me that the Queen Mary 
had been heavily hit and I climbed down into the turret and 
told Lieutenant Ewart that she was on fire. He ordered me 
to clear the gunhouse as quickly as possible and I sent all 
the men I could see up on deck. The petty officer in the 
working chamber below the gunhouse asked me through 
the voice pipe what had happened, and I ordered him to 
send men up on deck as quickly as he could. This order 
could never have been carried out, for soon after it had been 
given the ship began to heel slowly over to port, and the 
men below had no chance of escaping. When all the 
gunhouse crew had left the turret I returned to the 
control cabinet and followed them up the ladder. I was 
about half-way out of the turret when the ship suddenly 
rolled right over on her port side, her stern high in the air. 
I climbed on to the back of the turret, which in the ordinary 
way would have been vertical but had become horizontal. 
I saw several of my men slide down the deck and fall into the 
sea. Some of them struck the port rail and were probably 
killed before they even reached the water. As I stood on 
the back of the turret the stricken ship plunged deeper into 
the sea. To prevent myself from being sucked down with 
the ship I jumped into the water intending to swim clear of 
the vortex. As I struck the sea I heard a heavy explosion 
above my head and felt myself being sucked down and when 
I came to the surface again, except for some small pieces of 
wreckage and a great quantity of oil, all trace of the gallant 
Queen Mary had disappeared. Another great battle cruiser, 
the New Zealand, was passing close by me. In some con- 
fusion of mind I mistook her for a German ship and wondered 
why an enemy battle cruiser was steaming alone and appar- 
ently unmolested so close to the British line. 

I could see only one man in the water, which had been 
disturbed by the rapid passage of the British ships making 
our plight even worse than it otherwise would have been. 
I swam towards him but on seeing that he was having no 
difficulty in keeping himself afloat, I swam off in search of 
a piece of wreckage large enough to support me. Most of 
the wreckage was too small to be of any use and I was wearing 
no life-saving apparatus. After a time I found a piece of 

* Mr. Storey, one of the two midshipmen who escaped from the amid- 


ship turret between the funnels, told me next day that he had walked along 
the after-funnel which was lying flat along the deck. 
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wood, about three feet long and three inches square, which 
enabled me to keep myself afloat. My method of holding it 
may be of interest to the reader, and might prove useful to 
him should he be unfortunate enough to find himself in a 
similar predicament. I grasped this piece of wood upright 
between my hands and knees, something after the fashion, 
as my unkind friends have since remarked, of a monkey on a 
stick. This method at least enabled me to keep my head for 
a time above water without too much difficulty. 

When I had been in the water for some time, I saw two 
British destroyers, which turned out to be the Laurel and the 
Petard, coming up towards me. They were still some way off 
when they suddenly turned and steamed away at high speed. 
The reason became clear a few minutes later when the Fifth 
Battle Squadron, under Rear-Admiral Hugh Evan Thomas, 
passed some two hundred and fifty yards off, and the German 
shells intended for them fell into the sea all around me. The 
wake of the squadron washed me off my support, and it was 
all I could do to keep myself above water until I could find 
another. At last I found a large piece of wood, which may 
have been a cabin door, about seven feet long and three feet 
wide. I clung to it with great difficulty, as I was gradually 
becoming unconscious. The middle of the North Sea, even in 
May, is bitterly cold, and it was probably only the oil fuel 
which covered the surface of the sea that kept the Queen 
Mary’s survivors from dying of exposure. After a while, I 
became aware that the two destroyers were again approach- 
ing, although I could scarcely see them. I heard the man 
whom I had seen in the water, and who had remained close 
to me, calling for help. I tried hard to raise myself and call 
also, but found that I had no strength to do so. A few minutes 
later I felt myself being lifted out of the water into a small 
boat. As we went alongside the destroyer I became totally 
unconscious. 

When I recovered, I was lying on the deck in the forecastle 
of the Laurel. For a while I could not make out where I was 
or what had happened to me. Gradually my memory came 
back, but even then the sinking of the Queen Mary seemed 
more like a nightmare than a very terrible reality. Even 
when I had been in the water, my feelings had been strangely 
impersonal. I remembered how the most trivial events had 
either consoled or annoyed me. How annoyed I had felt 
when, as I had jumped off the back of the turret into the sea, 
my cap had fallen off ; how pleased I had been to know that 
I was wearing an identification disc ; and how anxious I was 
that my family should know of my bad luck when the Laurel 
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and the Petard had steamed away from me on the approach 
of the Fifth Battle Squadron. 

About 10.30 p.m. (British Summer Time) the Laurel's 
doctor, a surgeon probationer, R.N.V.R., seeing that I had 
recovered, came over to me and asked how I felt, and what 
my rank or rating was. Learning that I was a midshipman, 
he had me removed on a stretcher to the small wardroom, 
where I spent the rest of the night on a settee. I have no clear 
recollection of what went on during the night, but I remember 
seeing the guns’ crews passing ammunition to their guns, and 
occasionally I could see the vivid flash of a gun, or the reflec- 
tion of a searchlight. Iam unable to say whether the flashes and 
lights were from British ships, or from the ships of the enemy. 

I had been conscious about two hours when we passed 
close ahead of the German Battle Line. So close were we that 
the Petard had to alter course to avoid being rammed by the 
leading ship. The Germans switched on their searchlights and 
opened fire. Fortunately we escaped being hit, but the Petard 
was struck by two or three shells, and the T'urbulent, following 
her at the rear of our line, was sunk with all hands, either by 
ramming or gun-fire. 

An hour later we altered course to the westward to close 
the Castor, and at 5.35 a.m. we were ordered to return to 
Rosyth as we were running short of fuel. Our return journey 
was entirely uneventful. About 8.30 p.m. on the evening of 
‘June Ist we passed once more under the great railway bridge 
and crept up the Firth of Forth, from whence we had set out 
less than forty-eight hours before. 

The Firth was quite empty, but the Warspite, one of the 
battleships of the Fifth Battle Squadron which the day before 
had followed so closely on the heels of the Battle Cruiser 
Fleet, and which had borne much of the brunt of the earlier 
part of the battle, was already in dry dock. She was one of 
the ships which the Germans, in their report of the battle, 
claimed to have sunk. 

On board the Laurel were four midshipmen and thirteen 
men, who, with the exception of one petty officer picked up 
by the Petard, and one midshipman and one seaman picked 
up by the Germans, were the sole survivors of the Queen Mary. 
One of the midshipmen and some of the men were severely 
injured or burnt. The midshipman, poor Durrant, who had 
been in the Queen Mary only a few days, died of wounds a 
few hours later after landing at Rosyth. 

The Laurel went straight alongside an oiler to replenish 
her fuel supply, as she had orders to go out to sea again as 
soon as her oil tanks were refilled. As soon as she had made 
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fast to the oiler, a hospital drifter came alongside, and the 
survivors of the Queen Mary were transferred to her. A little 
later we landed, not at South Queensferry, where we had 
embarked so lightheartedly only forty-eight hours before, 
but on the opposite side of the Firth. Three months passed 
before I again went to sea. 

Fortunately I suffered little from my terrible experience. 
I spent the next three months at Bournemouth learning to 
fly, which I thought at the time a splendid relaxation, and it 
was not until I joined H.M.S. Hrin, a battleship in the Grand 
Fleet, and experienced an almost overwhelming reluctance to 
enter a gun turret, that I realised that I had not got off scot- 
free. When, early in 1917, I was serving in the sloop Del- 
phinium and took part in an engagement with a German sub- 
marine, I did not mind the firing of our 4.7 in. guns, but it 
was not until 1918 that I could bear the firing of big guns 
with complete equanimity. 

I remember with gratitude the Lawrel and her gallant 
captain, Commander H. D. C. Stanistreet, to whose courage 
I owe my rescue in the greatest naval battle of modern times ; 
and with deep regret my gallant ship, her captain, and 
twelve hundred and sixty-five of my shipmates in their 
last sleep beneath the ever-restless waves of the grey North 
Sea. May they rest in peace. 


J. H. Looyp-Owen, R.N. 


CLEMENCY CANNING AND HIS SUPREME 
COUNCIL 


In the year 1856, there was already in high places a feeling 
of uneasiness about India. As Sir George MacMunn has said, 
“* Despite warnings and premonitions and head-shakings, and a 
universal feeling that, however well the Army was dressed 
and the belts pipe-clayed, there was something rotten—1857 
found us with peace on the surface and a canker below.” 
Yet no one in authority seems clearly to have foreseen the 
imminence or the extent of the danger, with the outstanding 
exception of Sir Henry Lawrence. Lord Dalhousie, in a 
farewell speech on leaving Calcutta early in 1856, had indeed 
uttered a grave warning, when he spoke of the spirit of 
sedition spreading over the land, ghost-like, intangible and 
impalpable, “like an exhalation arising from the earth.” 
And Lord Canning, Dalhousie’s successor, had himself sounded 
the same note of alarm. The occasion was a banquet of 
unparalleled magnificence, given, as was customary, by the 
Court of Directors of the Honourable East India Company 
at the India House, in honour of the Governor-General 
designate, on his departure from London. It was a Lucullus 
entertainment, so superlatively extravagant that even that 
sumptuous Board decided it must be the last of its kind. 
And so it was, though the hosts thought as little as their 
guest that they were sitting at a feast of Belshazzar, and that 
the words Lord Canning spoke were the writing on the wall. 
He said, with an impressiveness that took everyone by 
surprise, for he was not a great orator, ““ We must not forget 
that in the sky of India, serene as it is, a small cloud may 
arise, at first no bigger than a man’s hand, but which, growing 
larger and larger, may at last threaten to burst, and over- 
whelm us with ruin.”” The same evening Lord Palmerston, 
the Prime Minister, spoke in the House of Commons in a 
similar strain. Yet neither Viceroys, nor Supreme Councils, 
nor anyone else, had made any serious preparations for 
combating the danger. The giant Dalhousie departed to die, 
worn out and maligned ; Canning stepped into his shoes, and 
found them a little big for him ; 56 slipped—facilis descensus— 
into °57; and the re-constituted Council sat drafting its 
Minutes, heedless of the darkening sky, and the rising mist 
that was stealthily enveloping the land, like a shroud. 

The India of 56 seemed indeed far more tranquil than it 
does to-day. Every officer in the Indian Army had complete 
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confidence in the loyalty of his own men. To doubt it was 
an insult, and there were many who paid for that trust with 
their lives. Indian “stations ”’ pursued their normal easy- 
going life to the end, without a thought of serious trouble. 
Young officers listened with polite but incredulous attention 
to the croakings of a few crusty old majors in the messes, or 
the jeremiads of some grumpy District Commissioner at the 
club, anent the mutinous spirit in, of course, other people’s 
vastly inferior corps and districts. A general mutiny was 
scoffed at, and a reign of terror undreamt of. For a hundred 
years, generation after generation of Englishmen had sent 
their sons and daughters to India, and no harm had come 
to them. Perhaps the saddest feature of the Mutiny was 
this pathetic, misplaced confidence of officers, civil and 
military, in the fidelity of the natives under them—an 
illusion only to be shattered by bullet or tulwar. 

In the Supreme Council, the growing spirit of insubordina- 
tion, when at length it was discerned, was regarded with 
the same grave and solemn concern that the War Office 
might have accorded to a similar manifestation, if such were 
conceivable, among one or two regiments at Shorncliffe or 
Aldershot. The Council acted as though it only affected a 
fraction of the Army, not as a serious challenge to the Sovereign 
power, nor a menace to public security. It is only a half- 
truth that the Mutiny was essentially a military revolt of 
the Bengal Army. There was a growing feeling of hostility . 
and distrust in many quarters, among high and low, towards 
the alien rulers. The paternal reign of the pioneers of British 
India during the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
had given way to a more bureaucratic system. The affection, 
amounting to veneration, of the Sepoys and the masses of 
the people for their English masters had been undermined 
by two generations of a more doctrinaire rule. Colleges and 
universities had already produced an educated or semi- 
educated class, who expected preferment under the Govern- 
ment or in business, and for whom there were no places. The 
best of them resented their subordination to more illiterate 
Englishmen, in minor official positions. Here was that dis- 
contented, underground intelligenzia, which provides con- 
spirators and propaganda in every revolution. The ground 
was ready prepared. 

The Council which ruled the destinies of India in 1857 
had, then, inherited a legacy of discontent, and was faced 
with a situation for which it was not entirely responsible. 
All the more reason for them to take prompt and energetic 
action when the situation declared itself. One turns with 
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curiosity to the Council Chamber in Calcutta to see what 
manner of men were the six who sat in anxious conclave 
round that historic table. It was more often five, for the 
Commander-in-Chief was away, for a great part of the year, 
on his official tours. 

At few periods of her history can the Supreme Council of 
India have been less well-fitted to deal with a sudden great 
military emergency than it was towards the end of January, 
1857, when the “ cloud no bigger than a man’s hand ”’ first 
loomed larger and more ominous on the horizon. A year had 
not passed since the new Governor-General, Lord Canning, 
and a new Commander-in-Chief, General the Honourable 
George Anson, had taken up their posts, the first without any 
experience of India, the second with very little. With one 
exception—John Peter Grant—no member of the Council, 
though it was a good enough team for ordinary times, was 
of great account at such a crisis. Canning himself was a 
dark horse. His qualifications were that he was the son of 
his father, and had been for twenty years in the House of 
Commons, during which he had held the not very dazzling 
offices first of Commissioner of Woods and Forests, and then 
of Postmaster-General. He had acquired a reputation as a 
cautious man of sound sense, who had refused the Foreign 
Secretaryship. 

At the beginning of that eventful year Lord Canning was 
already perplexed and harassed by the mutterings of coming 
storm. All was not well with the newly-annexed province of 
Oudh. And now the nightmare of greased cartridges was 
beginning to haunt him. Mutiny was in the air. Every 
despatch that he opened from up country seemed to smear his 
fingers unpleasantly with the tabooed fat of pigs and cows, 
whereof there was no easy washing of the hands. An un- 
accustomed gloom pervaded the entertainments at Govern- 
ment House. Calcutta society was repelled by the new 
Governor-General’s shy aloofness, and mistook it for priggish- 
ness. Perhaps that Olympian ‘“‘ Canning brow,” like a block 
of white marble, enhanced the effect. But beneath his cold 
and reserved manner, he hid a heart as kind as it was 
courageous. The story of Lord Canning and his devoted 
wife, both prematurely stricken to death, is one of the 
tragedies of India. They gave their lives in her service, 
‘“‘as honourably as any soldier who perished on the field 
of battle.” 

The natural turn of the Governor-General’s mind was 
judicial and analytical, dreading quick decision above all 
things. He delighted in elaborate minutes, couched in 
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elegant classical phraseology. But the broad issues of 
justice tempered with moderation, by reason of which he 
earned the mocking title of “‘ Clemency Canning,” were 
always uppermost to him, though in at least one notable 
instance—the treatment of the Oudh chiefs after Lucknow— 
he was as relentless as any Calcutta indigo merchant, even in 
the face of vehement protests from experienced statesmen 
such as Outram and John Lawrence. The wags said of him 
that he ought to have been labelled with two of his own 
Post Office stamps—T'oo late and Insufficient. Over-cautious 
and deliberate, he had not the lightning inspirations of a 
heaven-born ruler ; but, notwithstanding some serious errors 
of judgment, he holds a not undistinguished place among our 
great Pro-Consuls. After sifting all the evidence, weighing 
and balancing the arguments, listening patiently to this and 
that civil or military counsellor, he would form his own 
carefully reasoned, irrevocable conclusion. On that he would 
stand like a rock, and no power on earth could shake him. 
Such were the attributes of the statesman who was at the 
helm, when, on that Sunday in May, 1857, the tornado burst 
upon Northern India, and who, after the first shock, rose to 
the occasion, and steered his vessel to safety. It was a 
misfortune for Lord Canning and for India that, with such a 
crisis brewing, the Governor-General should have found 
himself surrounded by too many comparative mediocrities, 
whilst his most able lieutenants were governing distant 
provinces. But it was perhaps a yet greater misfortune for 
both India and England that a Parliamentarian, and not a 
man trained to action, was at the head of affairs when the 
crisis came.* 


The Governor-General’s military advisers were the new 
Commander-in-Chief, General Anson, and the Military Member 


*Sir John Fortescue in the last volume of his classic History of the 
British Army takes a different view. He pictures Canning as “ a typically 
weak, violent man . . . unfit for high command,” and speaks of “a well- 
meaning but rather slow Governor-General with an useless Council at Cal- 
cutta.” Again, describing the suppression of the Indian Mutiny—under 
Lord Canning be it noted—as “ one of the great achievements of the Anglo- 
Saxon race and of the British Army,” he adds, “ It is true that the episode 
does not show the Governor-General, still less his Council, in a very favourable 
light ; but Lord Canning, perforce, took over a bad system as he found it, 
and, if he were not the right man at so crucial a juncture, he at least worked 
with an energy which prematurely ended his life.” But is not more than 
this due to the man who, in spite of the ‘“ bad system” and “ useless 
Council,” brought England and India through the greatest crisis in their 
joint history ? He left India early in 1861, and died the following year, 
bequeathing a loyal army and a dominion that was to remain peaceful for 
half a century. It is a record of which any statesman might feel proud. 
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of Council, Colonel, afterwards General, John Low.* The 
duties of the latter office were somewhat analogous to those | 


of a civilian Secretary of State. General Low had earned 


great distinction during his fifty-two years in the East, but | 
mainly in diplomatic and political appointments at Indian | 


Courts. He was out of touch with the Army, for though he 
had taken part in several campaigns, it was forty years since 
he had last served in a purely military capacity, as A.D.C. 
to Sir John Malcolm. He was now the Nestor of the Indian 
political service, a cautious Scot, who in his time had crossed 
swords with the mighty Lord Dalhousie, over the exaggerated 
*“* Englishism ”’ 


had been nominated to replace him soon after the outbreak, 


pr 
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of the latter’s policy. He resigned in 1858, | 
when the worst troubles were over. Sir James Outram, who | 


but was given the more congenial task of relieving Lucknow, | 


referred with his characteristic chivalry to the veteran Low’s | 


superior qualifications. 


With a septuagenarian Oriental diplomatist as one military | 
member, it needed a General of wide experience, well versed | 
in the intricacies of Indian methods and requirements, to | 


represent the Army itself on the Council. General Anson’s 


career had been passed in quite other fields. He had served | 


in the Guards at Waterloo. His only subsequent campaigns 
had been fought in London, on the floor of the House of 
Commons, where he had been a popular member for thirty- 
five years. He had held the minor political offices of Clerk 
and Principal Store Keeper under the Board of Ordnance, 
and conducted its business in and outside the House with 
marked tact and skill. Disappointed in not receiving the 
Ministerial promotion which he had some right to expect, he 
turned to his old profession of arms. He had many powerful 


friends. He played a fine game of whist, and his spare figure | 


and handsome profile were familiar on the Turf and in the 
hunting field. London clubs and drawing-rooms knew him 
well.t Those were still the days when, failing political 
preferment, such martial qualifications would clearly mark a 


man like George Anson out for military advancement. So, | 


*General Sir John Low, G.C.B., K.C.S.I. (1788-1880). He was the father 
of General Sir Robert Low, G.C.B., the victor of the Chitral campaign. 


{There is a drawing of him by Count d’Orsay. Mrs. Anson was one of 
the ladies round whom, in the ’30’s and ’40’s, fluttered a bizarre young 
dandy, by name Benjamin Disraeli, among the choice exotics of d’Orsay’s 
and Lady Blessington’s combined ménage. She and her sisters, Lady 
Londesborough, Lady Chesterfield and Lady Bradford, were among Dizzy’s 
dearest friends. Mrs. Anson, whose life had begun so brilliantly amid such 
different scenes, met a tragic end in Calcutta, by accidentally taking 
poison. 
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at the age of fifty-six, he was given a Major-General’s com- 
mand in India. It was his first active command, and he 
had never been in the East. But, to the Court of Directors 
in London, these drawbacks seemed mere bagatelles. Two 
years later, in 1856, he was appointed to the Chief Command 
of all the Armies in the East Indies. Thus he found himself, 
at this juncture, the principal military adviser of his old 
House of Commons friend, Lord Canning, the new Governor- 
General, who wrote home that it was ‘“‘ impossible to quarrel 
with anyone so imperturbably good-natured and so thoroughly 
a gentleman.” He had been a popular Divisional General, 
but seems to have been eyed somewhat askance in the hide- 
bound upper strata of Indian officialdom. In justice to 
Anson, it cannot be denied that he was a man of unquestion- 
able talent, and a shrewd and level-headed administrator. 
In years, freshness of outlook and activity, he had the advan- 
tage of many antiquated Indian Generals. The charges of 
slowness and vacillation that were levelled at him, after the 
outbreaks in May at Meerut and Delhi, have since been 
amply refuted by the highest military authorities. Within a 
fortnight cholera laid him low, before he had had time to 
show his true mettle. But he had in the meantime, in face 
of great difficulties, collected and organized the Delhi Field 
Force, and set out at its head. It was the fault of the powers 
at home that a man of so little Indian, and even military 
experience should, as Sir Henry Norman had said, have been 
suddenly placed in a more difficult position than has probably 
ever fallen to the lot of a British Commander.* 


After General Anson’s death, Sir Patrick Grant took up 
the provisional Command-in-Chief, until the arrival of Sir 
Colin Campbell, who had left London at literally twenty-four 
hours notice. Sir Patrick was a seasoned veteran, one of 
the most distinguished in the Company’s service. With the 
approval of Lord Canning he remained at Calcutta, instead of 
taking command of the armies in the field in person. This 
action laid him open to a good deal of thoughtless criticism, 
both in the Army and in civilian circles. But the presence 
of the Commander-in-Chief was at that stage more important 
at Head Quarters than up country, directing the movements 
of small bodies of scattered troops in the mélée of the fighting. 
Lord Canning found him a great support and recorded his 


*Sir John Fortescue, in the volume already referred to, expresses a high 
opinion of the soundness of Anson’s judgment, and considers it unfortunate 
that he was stampeded into premature action against Delhi, contrary to his 
inclinations, by the importunities of Sir John Lawrence and under pressure 
from the Governor-General and his Council. 
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appreciation in the most eulogistic terms. Everything had 


to be done to organize a campaign against a rebel army, | 


actual and potential, throughout the peninsula. A more 
serious criticism is that little progress was made in this 
direction, and that Sir Colin arrived to find chaos and help. 
lessness still reigning. But opinions do not agree as to this. 
The new broom, whose strong point was not staff organization, 
probably exaggerated his difficulties. It may even be that 
Sir Patrick Grant would have made a better Commander-in- 
Chief than Sir Colin Campbell. For the last twenty years of 
his life Sir Patrick was Governor of Chelsea Hospital and 
Gold Stick-in-Waiting to Queen Victoria, and the towering 


stature and imposing presence of the old Field-Marshal are 


still well remembered. 
Sir Colin* was an honest, bluff, fighting soldier, of excitable 
and irascible temper, whose remarkable career and unassuming 


character made him beloved in the Army and a hero to the | 


public. In India he acquired the reputation of being slow 
and over-cautious. The men called him “ Old Khubardar” 
(Hindustani for Look Out, Ca’ Canny). He praised or rated 
all ranks impartially and with equal heartiness, officers not 


excepted, and they cheered him whatever he did. Ladies f 


pronounced him a bear, and Lord Canning, though the two 
were always personally on excellent terms, must have found 
him as great a contrast to George Anson as could well be 
imagined. They often differed on important _politico- 
strategical questions—but the General acted throughout with 
perfect loyalty towards his civilian chief. Sir John Fortescue 
gives him full credit for his straightforward, hard-hitting 
qualities, but his verdict, that old Sir Colin was “‘ without the 
slightest pretensions to genius, and with a not very bright 
intellect,” will hardly be gainsaid. Incidentally his associa- 
tion with his Chief of Staff, Sir William Mansfield,t his exact 
opposite in character, is curious and interesting. Mansfield 
was a sour and quarrelsome man of brilliant intellect, without 
marked soldierly instincts, notwithstanding his numerous 
campaigns. Campbell was rather afraid of him. There is 
an amusing portrait of the two old Generals seated on a sofa, 
the didactic Chief of Staff apparently lecturing his worried 
Chief with upraised finger. 


*Afterwards Field-Marshal Lord Clyde, G.C.B., K.C.S.I. (1792-1863), 
son of a Scottish carpenter. His war services extended from the Peninsula 
to the Crimea, and included many campaigns in India and China. 

tAfterwards General Lord Sandhurst, G.C.B., G.C.S.I. (1819-1876), 
Commander-in-Chief in India, etc. If not a great General, he was at any 
rate a Napoleon of Finance, with the largest possible F, who was much more 
at home with the Gold Currency than with Army administration. 
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The strong man of Canning’s Council was John Peter 


| Grant,* of Rothiemurchis, an Etonian, and, like Low, a Scot. 
| He was a very experienced Indian Civil Servant, and one 


of the most able of those great administrators who have 
maintained the best traditions of that Service in the highest 
positions, in and beyond India. During Lord Dalhousie’s 
absence from Calcutta for the greater part of four years, 
whilst engaged on his conquests and far-reaching reforms, 
Grant, as Secretary to the Government, practically ruled 


' Bengal. He had his enemies, and the name of “ John Peter ” 


was everywhere feared or loved, as the case might be, but 
always respected. When the Mutiny was over, as Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, he was not afraid of incurring the angry 


_ resentment of the planters, and of a noisy section of the 


public at home and in India, in his determination to do justice 
to the Indian cultivators. He shewed great ability in action, 


in speech and in writing, and a moral fearlessness that has 


seldom been surpassed. He remains among the most out- 
standing figures of the Indian Civil Service, where his influence 
is felt even to this day. 

The other two members of the Council, Joseph Dorin and 


_ Barnes Peacock, represented respectively Finance and Law. 


Dorin was a clever Civil Servant—so clever that he had 
managed to pass his entire career very comfortably among the 
flesh pots of Calcutta. In fact he prided himself on never 
having been further from the capital than the Governor- 
General’s country residence at Barrackpur, sixteen miles up 
the river. His princely hospitality, long remembered, was his 
chief claim to fame. But he at any rate deserves credit for 
being one of the first to realize the serious character of the 
rising, and to urge strong measures. As senior Member of 
Council he frequently, and not inadequately, acted for Lord 
Canning. Sir Barnes Peacock was an eminent jurist, some- 
what pompous and consequential, to make up for his 
diminutive stature. Lord Salisbury dubbed him “ The Vain 
Bird,’ when in later years he clung too tenaciously to some 
judicial perch. He had spent only four years in India when 
the Mutiny broke out. Sir Barnes was the most indefatigable 
of legal advisers to successive Governors-General. No one 
had ever been known to lay so many legislative eggs 
as this ‘vain bird,” and even the conscientious Lord 
Canning found it wearisome. The peacock may be a 
harmless and ornamental fowl in appropriate surroundings. 


*Afterwards Sir J. P. Grant, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. (1807-1893), Governor of 
Jamaica, where he completely reconstructed the government, after the 
rebellion in that island. 
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But in 1857 the Council of India was more in need of 
an eagle. 


Nor were the chief executive heads of the Secretariat much 
better fitted to guide India through a crisis. The Home 
Secretary was only one of many who scoffed at the character 


of the Sepoy revolt, even after it had become general, f 


describing it as a “‘ passing and groundless panic.” But 
Canning was always loyal to his colleagues and subordinates, 
He did not believe in swopping horses in mid-stream, and he 
made no changes in his Council until the back of the revolt 
had been broken. 

Such, then, was the composition and character of the 
Council on whose shoulders rested the stupendous responsi- 
bility of coping with the events of ’57 and ’58. Fortunately 


the greatest strain was not felt in Calcutta. Twelve hundred. 


miles away in the Punjaub stood John Lawrence, and at 
Lucknow, half way distant, his brother Henry—twin towers 
of strength. It was they and their lieutenants, and the little 
army of Delhi, who saved India. 

The outlook of the Supreme Council in the crucial months 
of February, March and April, 1857, was fogged by the 
fatuous complacency of the civil and military services, 
Long immunity had blinded even the best brains in India to 
the obvious dangers that surrounded them. The fine record 
of a century of British rule was marred by this strange obtuse- 
ness. It is true that, at the last, events happened quickly, 
but four months of clear and accumulating warning of long 
impending danger is hardly lightning suddenness, even in 
India. The fact was that the new frontier provinces had 
absorbed much of the best blood in both services. The day 
of the adventurous pioneers was passing, and in the “‘ Boggley- 
wallahs ’’ of the older Presidencies obese Jos Sedleys ruled 
in their stead. In the Army there were too many Colonels, 
‘“‘ who had lost their nerve for riding, but still had a good seat 
on a boot-lace committee.” But happily India also held 
no lack of the finest material. 

A stronger Supreme Council might, by forethought and 
statesmanship, and the redress of legitimate grievances, have 
checked the spread of sedition in its early stages in the Army 
in Oudh, and among the people. Fortunately the revolt of 
the Army never developed into a popular rising, and there 
were few of the elements of the latter. In the problems that 
confront us to-day the situation is reversed. But they 
present one feature incommon. Orientals cannot be governed 
as though they were Europeans. They have their own keen 
sense of practical justice, and being themselves past masters 


vc 
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in the art of bluff, they mistrust and fear inconsistency above 
all things. But they expect to see a swift retribution descend 
upon law-breakers, and they ascribe leniency to weakness or 
to fear. The moral of 1857 is not obscure. There will 
always be trouble when Western rulers lose sight of the truth 


\that the Oriental, in the mass, changes his nature no more 


readily than the Ethiopian his skin. Though the Indian 
intelligenzia may seem to be growing rather more beige, the 
Japanese a little less yellow, the soul beneath remains the 
same colour, and is none the worse for not being an un- 
natural white. But old John Company sat blinking his eyes, 
and deluded himself into the belief that the skin of the Indian 
was turning white, and that if it wasn’t, it ought to be made 
to. Never did gods so effectually blind their victims. 

The near future will show what lessons we have learnt, 
seventy-five years later, from °57. In the Orient personalities 
count for far more than they do among Europeans. We need 
only to look at Turkey, Afghanistan and Persia. It is not 
too much to say that the destinies of the nations of the East 
are more dependent, for good or evil, upon the strength and 
character of their rulers than upon any abstract ideals that 
they may chance to represent. 

C. B. THACKERAY. 
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t 
An address given by ViscounTEss MILNER at Stockwell s 
Training College for Women Teachers, Stockwell Road, t 
London, on June 8th. ' 
_ t 
WE are met here to-day to celebrate a great event in the! : 
lives of those students who are leaving Stockwell College. | . 
Up to now they have been pupils. After they leave this) ° 
they will themselves be teachers, instructors, guides. What | 
are they going to do in the profession they have chosen;| ° 
what do they think of it themselves? What, in fact, do tl 
they mean, and what do we mean when we say “ education ” ? b 
In the French language there is a clearer definition than any h 
we can give, because the French use two words where we) ™ 
habitually only use one. They say “instruction” for A 
memorising facts, or sciences, or trades. They say ‘“‘educa-| © 
tion’ only when they mean behaviour. “So and So,” the u 
French will say, “ has had a good education.” They mean} ~™ 
that So-and-So has learned how to speak correctly, how tof ™ 
behave, that he has good manners and is well conducted. He k 
may be quite ignorant of higher forms of instruction, for} ™ 
education means, across the Channel, speech, manners andf ™ 
behaviour. Instruction means only learning facts or theories. t 
The French say, “he is very instructed,” where we might} * 
use the word “ educated,” meaning really “ he is very learned.” ta 
Now, I suggest that this distinction that our neighbours tk 
draw between the two words is a very useful one, and one} “© 
we should do well to remember. It is not a novelty to us inf ™ 
England to place manners and conduct very high, higher than th 
mere scholarship. The Winchester motto is ‘* Manners “s 


Makyth Man,” and the founder of Winchester, in the reign 
of Henry III, must have had a very clear idea of what he} P* 
meant by education. He evidently meant to put manners} 78 


and conduct before book-learning, and, until universal B 
compulsory education was introduced 60 years ago, that} 
remained the English ideal, and you may see, in all our great} ™ 
public schools—at Eton, Harrow, Rugby, as well as Win-} ™” 
chester and a host of others—the same standard is maintained. a 


Conduct and manners, knowing how to live and let live, are 
put first as the objects to impress upon the young, and 80 
strong is the impress that the boys themselves in these} a 
schools see to it that the code of truth and of honour is not Cl 
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departed from. Well, then, after having divided our word 
“education” into two meanings, what do we mean to aim at, 
which of the two meanings of education form our conception of 
the thing, is it conduct we aim at, or is it learning only? I 
should like to point out that this business of universal educa- 
tion is quite modern. Until 60 years ago, when compulsion 
was introduced, only those parents who wanted their children 
to be educated sent them to school, and what a difference it 
must have made to the teachers to have the parents on their 
side, instead, as we now so often see, the parents vexed at the 
compulsion and not valuing what they make no effort to get. 

I think you are going into the teaching profession at an 
extraordinarily interesting moment, because a great many 
things connected with social work and with education are 
being called in question. Sixty years ago social reformers 
had no doubt at all that compulsory book-learning would 
make men and women not only wiser, but actually better. 
A great poet had said, “ We needs must love the highest 
when we see it,” and the reformers in our grand-parents’ 
time genuinely thought that, once people could read, they 
would read Shakespeare and Milton and Macaulay and Scott, 
and so continue to learn and to enjoy learning. Well, we 
know now that not one person in 100 reads good literature, 
and we see to our sorrow that men are neither more humane 
nor wiser as the result of generations of educational effort, 
that the old notion was wrong, that gathering children into 
schools has not done what was hoped—in short, that instruc- 
tion is not enough. The war taught us much. I remember 
the Education Minister of a British Protectorate coming to 
see me soon after the Germans had invaded Belgium, and his 
saying to me: “ This is the end of my profession. Here are 
the Germans, the most highly educated nation in the world, 
falling upon a country which they had promised to respect, 
and committing the most appalling atrocities on the civil 
population—men, women and little children. Who will ever 
again want to hear the word ‘education’ ?”’ What he said 
was true. The savagery of the Germans in France and 
Belgium was such that no parallel could be found for it in 
modern history. * It shocked the conscience of humanity, 
and it showed, if we needed showing, that instruction alone 
is not even a civilising influence, in fact, rather the reverse. I 
call your attention to the hardened young criminals we 


*«« Murder, lust, pillage prevailed over many parts of Belgium on a 
scale unparalleled in any war between civilised nations during the last 
three centuries.” — Report on German Atrocities. Bryce Committee 
(CD. 7894), 1915. 
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constantly hear of who are quite “ well educated’ ; we are 
told that they are on the increase, and this makes us wonder 
what it is in our educational system that is wrong. We must 
doubt whether we are doing the best for our children as long 
as the results are what they appear to be, and we wonder 
whether we shall have to revise the mechanism of our schools 
from top to bottom. Many people think this, and that we 
should aim at greater elasticity, and that there should be less 
compulsion on the parents. Other people think that the 
parents should contribute financially, and that they would 
value what they paid for. Others, again, think that fewer 
subjects should be taught, and that some children should 
leave school earlier than they do. You will find critics all 
round. However this may be, you are going into the teaching 
profession at a changing and a challenging time, and therefore 
at a very interesting time. I say to you, do not shut your 
minds to criticism ; learn to discuss it, go to meet the chal- 
lengers, try to contribute to their knowledge so that their 
criticisms may be constructive. Try to see where our present 
system is wrong, and where it could be bettered ; try to make 
friends with the parents of your pupils—it is not always easy. 
Above all, do not shut yourselves up in a water-tight teaching 
community ; try to see people who are in other professions. 
There is nothing so soul destroying as living always with one 
set of ideas, and nothing so bad for you as talking too much 
about your own work out of hours. Try, where you can, to 
know men and women who are farming, soldiering, or making 
goods. Try to find out what it is they do not like in our 
schools (besides the compulsion), and if you can get their 
confidence, and understand their point of view, you will be 
doing a great deal towards solving the problem of what our 
education should be, remembering that education is not merely 
learning things from books, but that it should fit young people 
for life by teaching them to live in the world and among 
their fellow-creatures, and in harmony with their surroundings. 
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ON TEACHING IN JOHANNESBURG 


MoDERN characteristics may most easily be studied in a new 
country. They present themselves to the view unobscured 
and uncomplicated by the past. Here in Johannesburg 
there is nothing but modernity. The processes at work are 
purely teleological; there are no evolutionary hindrances 
to destroy or to tolerate: 

Much, therefore, of what we see in Johannesburg, which is 
only forty years old, is symptomatic of our age, and equally 
to be observed in London or Reading, New York or Sydney ; 
some of it, on the other hand, must be peculiar to Johannes- 
burg. It is my hope that the reader will determine how many 
of the phenomena of ‘ education’ which I propose briefly 
to describe fall into either of these two categories. 

It will be noticed that I have written ‘“ education” in 
inverted commas, which is how the word should be written 
here. Whether it should so be written not only in Johannes- 
burg, but the modern world over, I wish the reader to decide. 

Next to gold mining, education is Johannesburg’s most 
thriving industry, and the determination of the Johannes- 
burger to acquire the yellow metal is only equalled by his 
insistence on “ education ”’ ; in both quests, if we retain the 
inverted commas in the object of the latter endeavour, they 
are almost uniformly successful. 

A gold-reef city necessarily includes among its inhabitants 
many who have come by the yellow metal if not quickly, 
at least by the practice of astuteness along lines which do 
not offer themselves elsewhere, and which even in a town 
like ours will, as things become more stabilised, be less 
accessible. 

Apart from the illicit gold buying of Kruger’s times, 
the illicit liquor dealing and the buying and selling to natives 
of cast-off European clothing, there have been in the past, 
and survive in the present, innumerable methods by which 
Johannesburgers of nimble wit may lay up treasure. Indeed, 
one may postulate in general of new countries that, so 
liberally are opportunities lavished, the individual of average 
ability occupies a rung on the social ladder higher than he 
would have attained in Europe, though it is only fair to 
add that the obligation imposed by this elevation is fre- 
quently realised and the position is worthily held. Chances 
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are generously distributed in South Africa, where the Euro- 
peans form an oligarchy resting on a coloured proletariat, 
where the white population is composed of masters. 

This white population, having profited from the unique 
opportunities generously accorded them in the past and 
realising that these chances will scarcely be forthcoming to 
their children, are determined to consolidate for the latter 
that position in which it has pleased the gods to place them. 
The rung gained by the parent must not be relinquished. 
It is the old tale of the shifting of social strata, save that the 
phenomenon is of particularly frequent occurrence in Johan- 
nesburg. To maintain this foothold and to advance, maybe, 
from that to a higher, one thing is necessary—“ education.” 

Thus on the Johannesburger is laid the solemn injunction : 
‘“* Get education for thine offspring.” 

And they do; at least they get ‘“‘ education.”” They get 
the nostrum which the cheap-jacks cry in the market places. 
They get for their sons and their daughters the certificates 
which are the passports to the professions, and if there are 
among these recipients of “ education” those who find it 
singularly uninspiring, unilluminating and, as an end in 
itself, unsatisfying, what of it ? As a social lever which has 
hoisted them high above the difficulties and dangers where- 
with their sires so adroitly battled, it has served its purpose. 

How far this phenomenon is observable also in England, 
how far the spread of “ education ”’ is utterly different from 
an advance in true education I, who have for thirty years 
purveyed “education”? in Johannesburg, cannot say. I 
write only of Johannesburg where the process of buying and 
selling “‘education”’ can be studied in isolation and none 
are troubled by the real thing without the inverted commas. 

Here the teachers, be they schoolmasters, professors 
(who positively pullulate in a country whose scanty white 
population supports five Universities) or instructors in 
eurythmics or elocution, are indeed not without honour ; 
prophets not grudged their profits. An infallibly absorbing 
subject of conversation at all social gatherings is the rival 
merits of different instructors and institutions of instruction, 
and the value of the educator in supplying the community 
with its most urgent need is fully recognised. A surprising 
number of the most lambent feminine luminaries in the social 
firmament were once virgins tending the flame in the honoured 
temple of ‘‘ education.” 

Small indeed is the percentage of young men and women 
who have not however barely, however painfully, with 
whatever cost to their progenitors, matriculated; I have 
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even heard that the possession of the matriculation certificate 
is an asset in the marriage market. 

It follows that Johannesburg before last September was 
the paradise of the private tutor. After the schools were 
closed for the day myopic children might have been observed 
by the hundred, books under arms, repairing to the resi- 
dences of these instructors. The Johannesburg parent is 
wise to the fact that a year saved in “ education” is a year 
of later salary-earning saved. Examination results are 
featured on the placards of newspapers and the streets, on 
the publication of the papers containing the results are a 
traffic-congesting surge. From the age of ten the child of 
either sex babbles of examination percentages, and teachers 
and taught have calculated to a nicety the irreducible mini- 
mum which will “ satisfy the examiner,” for have we not heard 
that Johannesburg says that we are pre-eminent among cities 
in “ brains to the square inch ” ? 

Thus, even as the examiners, so are the parents satisfied. 
the overmastering need has been met, the nostrum sold, 
and the “‘ educator” has his fees; if there is any dissatis- 
faction, it is on the part of the “‘ educated” who may, and 
probably generally does, feel a certain discontent with the 
article his parents have purchased for him. Still, the goods 
have been delivered, the certificate has been gained and social 
retrogression need not be feared. 

Perhaps, indeed, the whole world is beginning to forget, 
what Johannesburg has not found out, that education, 
without the commas, brings with it wisdom, reverence and 
appreciation and is an end in itself. 


G. H. Lracort. 


SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS TO 
SIR WALTER SCOTT 


In the summer of last year there was discovered in the cabinets 
of Sir Walter Scott’s study at Abbotsford a mass of corre- 
spondence of which he had been the recipient during the | 
later years of his life. The letters deal with a wide variety | 
of topics. Many, however, derive their chief interest, not | 
from their theme, but owing to the fact that they were 
written by the most outstanding literary and _ political 
personages of the day. The correspondence also includes 
some highly interesting epistles from unknown admirers in 
all parts of the world, as well as from those who served 
Scott in Edinburgh and at Abbotsford. The epistles of the 
last-mentioned are for the most part of a domestic character, 
and reveal numerous incidents and episodes which, of no 
moment in themselves, are yet full of interest when linked 
with the name of a great personality. Lockhart probably 
read much of this correspondence, but for various reasons 
made little or no use of it when writing his magisterial Life 
of Scott. Furthermore, it is extremely doubtful if these 
letters have been examined by any subsequent writer on 
Scott’s life and writings. At any rate, they have never been 
published ; and, as they shed fresh light upon the literary 
and political history of this country during the first thirty 
years of the nineteenth century, it is gratifying that so 
informative and entertaining a correspondence has_ been 
acquired by the National Library of Scotland and is now 
available for public inspection. In this article it is proposed 
to exhibit, by means of selected passages with annotations, 
the richness of this fresh epistolary material relating to Scott. 

Between Scott and Wordsworth there existed, as is well 
known, a warm friendship, and our series of extracts may 
well open with one or two from an interesting letter written 
by the Lake poet on 18th August, 1806. 

Wordsworth, who was then residing at Grasmere, had 
been invited to visit Ashestiel, Scott’s first home on Tweedside, 
but was compelled to decline. ‘‘ After much suspense and 
many disappointments, I am at last obliged to say that I 
must give up for the present all hope of seeing you at Ashey- 
Steele. I wished much to write sooner but could not without 
leaving the matter undetermined. To this bad news, for 
such I assure you I consider it, I have the pleasure of adding 
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some good, viz., that Coleridge is arrived, and is now per- 
forming Quarantine off Portsmouth.” Wordsworth’s co- 
adjutor in the production of Lyrical Ballads had just reached 
England from Malta after a wretched voyage, during which 
his life had been twice despaired of, and the household at 
Grasmere had been eagerly expecting him and Basil Montague 
“every day this last fortnight.”” Since Wordsworth cannot 
visit Ashestiel (though he is firmly resolved to do so “ next 
summer, cost what it will’) why should Scott not come to 
Grasmere and meet Coleridge? That is the Lake poet’s 
proposal, and from it he passes to thank Scott “for your 
Song which I duly received ; shall I be wicked enough to say 
materiem superabat opus? and you will forgive this slight 
difference, *tis your own phrase. You see how malicious I 
can be. Joking apart, I think the song well done. I am 
glad it answered your purpose.” 


Another paragraph is devoted to Mungo Park, the famous 
traveller, who perished in the heart of Africa in a heroic 
attempt to justify his conviction that the ‘“‘ Niger could flow 
nowhere but into the sea.” Park was an intimate friend of 
Scott, and Wordsworth condoles with him in his loss. 


“‘T read in the papers with great pain the account of Mungo Park’s 
disastrous end. I had a faint hope that the story might prove untrue, 
which your letter entirely destroyed. I feel great concern, too, for the 
loss of your promising Friend and Namesake. What were the par- 
ticulars ? Could you at some leisure moment give me the account ? ” 


The writer has not been able to identify Scott’s “‘ promising 
Friend and Namesake,” the circumstances of whose death 
Wordsworth was so anxious to know. The letter ends with a 
renewal of the invitation to Scott to visit Grasmere in order 
to become acquainted with Coleridge and to inspect some 
land Wordsworth had purchased. 

“I repeat how happy I should be to see you here & introduce 
you to Coleridge, and likewise shew you a bit of Land which I have 
lately purchased at Patterdale, a most beautiful spot where perhaps 
I may set up a little Cottage. I had the Pleasure of seeing Graham 
(the poet of The Sabbath) & his wife a short time ago, also his Brother 
of Glasgow, a most excellent man. I like them all greatly. We are 
all well. Do write to me soon. My family join in best remembrances 
to yourself & Mrs. Scott. Your affectionate friend, Wm Wordsworth.” 

Allusions to Wordsworth are frequent in the correspondence. 
For example, Sir George Beaumont, the landscape painter, 
in a letter dated 24th December, 1820, after congratulating 
Scott on his election to the presidentship of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, mentions that ‘“‘ Mr. & Mrs. Wordsworth on 
their way to the North passed a fortnight with us at this 
place ’ (Coleorton Hall, Beaumont’s Derbyshire seat). He 
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adds: “‘I enjoyed much pleasure, & I hope, some advan- 
tage from his conversation.” The visit of one poet induces 
Beaumont to invite another. Scott is reminded that his 
correspondent is “ very little removed from the northern 
road,” and that it would be a “ particular pleasure ”’ to see 
him. Wordsworth also is the subject of an entertaining 
passage in one of Allan Cunningham’s letters, dated 20th 
December, 1820. Cunningham was then serving in Chantrey’s 
studio, and he tells of Wordsworth calling at the studio to 
inspect the marble bust of himself upon which the great 
sculptor was engaged. The Lake poet appears not to have 
been altogether pleased with what he saw. “ It may amuse 
you perhaps,” Cunningham writes to Scott, “to know that 
W[ordsworth] seemed sensibly alarmed at the appearance of 
wrinkles in his cheeks, and wished to have a plump youthful- 
ness diffused over his face approaching more to the Apollo 
of Belvidere than the lyrist of the lakes.” 

By a natural transition we pass from Wordsworth to Southey, 
whose “ solitude at Keswick ”’ Scott twice intended to invade 
during the autumn of 1824. The projected visit is probably 
referred to in a letter by Southey, dated 7th October, in 
which he says :— 


“The first part of your letter which I must notice is that which 
holds out a hope of seeing you here (Keswick) with (Richard) Heber. 
You will, I trust, give me a day at least. Eleven years, I think, have 
past (sic) since last we met—a large portion of even the longest life— 
& we are both of an age which renders its lapse visible. I am now half 
an hundred years old, & what makes me in retrospect appear older 
than I am, have past, by some years, my silver wedding day.” 


In another letter written in the following month, Southey 
questions the expediency of Lockhart accepting a dual 
appointment from John Murray, the publisher. It was 
arranged that, in addition to editing the Quarterly Review, 
Lockhart was to supervize a short-lived newspaper called 
The Representative. Southey asks :— 


“ Will there not arise a doubt whether this other employment (the 
newspaper editorship) . . . will leave him time & spirits for the 
business of the Review? Is it not placing him upon lower ground than 
the Editor of that Review ought to accept ? With all the advantages 
attached to such a situation & with all the influence which (for the curse 
of these kingdoms) the newspapers possess—with all the necessity that 
public men feel, or think they feel, for courting popularity, there is a 
feeling among them that any one so connected with a daily Journal is 
an unsafe person.” 


In one of his ecstatic epistles to Scott, hitherto unpublished, 
Richard Lovell Edgeworth refers to the dedication of the 
** poetical Waterloo ” to the Duchess of Wellington as having 
given “real pleasure”? to that great lady. “I have the 
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honour to be related to the Duchess, and what is a much 
greater honour, to have been well acquainted with her .. . 
& in a letter to Maria (the novelist) she expressed the 
pleasure she had received from the dedication.” This testi- 
mony is fully borne out by a touching letter which the 
Duchess addressed to Scott from Apsley House a few weeks 
before her death. The Duchess had been reading a History 
of Scotland, and was much interested in a book mentioned 
therein—Memoirs of Sir James Melville, which she hopes 
Scott may be able to procure for her. The request leads the 
Duchess to explain how it is that she finds so much time for 
historical reading. 

“‘ A long and severe Illness has kept me confined to my couch for 
many months. So situated, reading is my principal resource. I might 
without exaggeration (sic) make use of a stronger word, and say it has 
been my delight. But what it would be impossible for me to say 
would be how very much I have owed to you. As I reached each period 
of the Scottish History I have read the Novel, the Poem, or the Tale 
founded upon the events of that time, and hours, which otherwise 
would have heavily crept on in suffering & confinement, have passed 
with a degree of pleasure which has defied any feeling of ennui from 
confinement, and often made me insensible even of suffering.” 

The letter finishes with an invitation to Scott to call at 
Apsley House. ‘“‘ Pray do. You (will) find one who, ill or 
well, will be most happy to renew her personal acquaintance 
with you.” 

From another ducal letter, signed “‘ Somerset ’’ and dated 
27th January, 1806, Scott learns of the popularity of his 
writings with royalty. The Duke has just returned from 
Windsor where he has talked with the Queen about the 
Scottish poet “for a length of time twice within these ten 
days past, and each time in hearing of the King (George III).”’ 
The state of His Majesty’s eyes prevented him reading the 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, but the Queen admired it ‘‘ beyond 
measure.”’ And adds the Duke: “I told her, and I did not 
tell a lie, that you were worth ten of your book. Come up 
(to London) immediately, and I will do all in my power to 
serve you.” 

A pathetic figure whom we meet with in Lockhart’s pages 
is Henry Weber, ‘“‘a poor German scholar,” who, taking 
refuge in this country from misfortunes in his own, was 
succoured by Scott, who found him literary employment. 
Nor was this all. When Weber became insane he was 
supported at Scott’s expense in an asylum at York. 
Lockhart states that Weber died in June, 1818, but a letter 
from the unfortunate man’s sister (Mrs. Fawcett) announc- 
ing the event is dated 28th March, 1818. She writes 
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from York, and after describing Weber’s last moments, 
says :— 

“The very last subject which animated him was in speaking of 
you (Scott), when he debated on the probability of your being at 
Edinburgh or London. Certainly to lament him, in the state that he 
was, would be vain & wrong, yet the idea of what he was, especially 
to me, my earliest companion in childhood, my most affectionate and 
constant friend in maturity—the only relative whose lot was ever 
linked with mine, is enough to plunge one in great affliction. . . . If 
I thought that there was anything in the world of his that would be 
acceptable to his most esteemed & most active friend (Scott), as a 
token of his attachment, I would take the liberty of laying it aside for 
you. His Sallust or Don Quixote are still capable of being refreshed . . . 
& it would be a peculiar satisfaction to me, if one of them were judged 
worthy of a place in your library. . . . Pray allow me to offer my 
gratitude once more for all poor Henry owed your goodness.” 

In the spring of 1816 Scott’s sprightly friend Daniel Terry 
produced a dramatic piece entitled Guy Mannering, which 
“met with great success on the London boards.” What 
share Scott had in this first specimen of what is jocularly 
called “‘ the art of Terryfying”’ Lockhart cannot say, but the 
poet seems to have contributed ‘the pretty song of the 
Lullaby.” Writing to Scott just before the piece was pro- 
duced, Terry explains that he had intended to mention in an 
advertisement that the piece had been enriched with a 
contribution from him (Scott), but William Erskine, whom he 
had met, disapproved, remarking that “ by the gods above 
and below, celestial and infernal, it must not be done” 
unless Scott meant publicly to acknowledge the authorship 
of the novel upon which the piece was founded. Terry 
therefore “‘ agreed to withhold the advertisement”? till he 
had consulted Scott, though “it would have been a great relief 
to me to acknowledge the author of that ballad of which I 
have hitherto been under the necessity of receiving the praises 
that its excellence has called forth and enduring the pain of 
undeserved admiration.” With this letter Terry enclosed a 
copy of the dramatic piece, bearing the motto Non nobis 
Domine, a motto which he would have affixed to all copies 
had it not been that by so doing he “ might not only have 
confessed too much but have been deemed too sportive with 
the character of the Cheviots.” Scott’s reply to this letter 
is printed by Lockhart. 

In another letter, dated London, 2nd May, 1818, Terry 
apprizes Scott of the death of George Bulloch, “ an ingenious 
man,” remarks Lockhart, who was “a great favourite with 
Scott.” Bulloch materially assisted Scott when the latter 
was busy with plans for the building of Abbotsford. 
‘“‘ Distinguished in London as a collector of curiosities,” 
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Bulloch also presented Scott with the cast of Shakespeare 
which was (and may be still) in the Library at Abbotsford. 
Here is the salient passage from Terry’s letter :— 

“You will be greatly shocked, if the news has not already reached 
you, to hear of the death of our friend George Bulloch. It was so 
sudden & unexpected that I heard of it only last night, altho’ it happened 
on Wednesday evening between 9 & 10 o’clock, leaving the whole house 
in utter confusion. After giving some directions for the business of 
next day, he was seized with a violent & excruciating pain in the back 
which, rapidly ascending to his head, killed him before medical assistance 
could arrive. . . . Thus has ended a life of most rare talent & of 
utility, whose loss to society will not be easily replaced. A kind- 
hearted, good man is gone whom to know was to have a friend. . . . 
It has made us all at home very melancholy, in which I am sure you 
will participate.” 

Scott fully endorsed the sentiments expressed by Terry in a 
letter to his actor-friend, which will be found in Lockhart. 
Of Bulloch, Scott writes: ‘‘ The poor kind fellow. He took 
so much notice of little Charles (his son) and was so domesti- 
cated with us all, that I really looked with a schoolboy’s 
anxiety for his being here (Abbotsford) in the season, to take 
his own quiet pleasures, and to forward mine.” 

In 1820 the trial of Queen Caroline was causing a deal of 
commotion in the country. Scott was strongly opposed to 
the Queen, and a London newspaper published an unfounded 
report that Abbotsford had been attacked by a mob, its 
windows broken, and the interior ransacked. Morritt of 
Rokeby read the report and wrote to Scott a message of 
commiseration. Morritt, after telling his friend that he is 
in favour of relegating the Queen’s case to “a select com- 
mittee of such as can talk of nothing else,” proceeds :— 

“ Tho’ I wrote to you only a few days ago, yet having since seen 
an account in the Courier of an attack made on your house by the 
Queenites of Selkirk, which demolished at least your windows, I cannot 
but be solicitous to know whether the mischief stopped there. By 
the letter inserted in the Paper your Son-in-law . . . was active in your 
defence. . . . We live in strange times, & every country house in the 
kingdom may in a short time have the fate of yours unless the people, 
as they are called, return to their senses. . . . That the same worthy 
cause should endanger the tranquillity, if not the very existence of 
such a nation as ours, I could not have believed, & yet it is so, & surely 
nothing can be so ludicrously pitiful.” 


Lady Louisa Stuart also was among the deluded, and in a 
long letter, which does not belie her epistolary reputation, 
pours forth her tribulation regarding the behaviour of the 
Queen’s supporters. The letter, which is dated 4th December, 
1820, begins :— 
“ Dear Sir Walter, The newspaper says that our gracious Queen’s 
partisans marched from Selkirk to attack Abbotsford as soon as the 
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news of what they are pleased to call her acquittal arrived. . . . If 
this be true, I should like to know how the ladies bore the fright : for 
yourself, I dare say, it only aroused the border-lion. Still such a 
designed outrage at your distance from Selkirk speaks a bad spirit 
among people who, I hoped, were well-affected. . . . That impious 
farce (as one must think it), the thanksgiving, passed off quietly here ; 
which did not surprise me, for they aim at revolution, not riot.” 
Scott’s correspondent has nothing but contempt for the 
Queen, who, she declares, has become the idol of the mob. 
“Those who lived in constant terror during the trial for fear of 
seeing stones thrown at the Chancellor’s coach, or the Duke of Welling- 
ton knocked off his horse did not carry their apprehensions far enough. 
I own mine are sometimes very gloomy. The Queen is merely an 
apt weapon in the giant’s hands ; were she all, one might trust to her 
wild caprice, and wait patiently till she did something or other to dis- 
inchant (sic) the very rabble. Indeed ’tis said she has sent for Bergami. 
But that I have long thought she might have wished sooner. Mind if 
they do not address him, feast him, take the horses from his carriage, 
and so forth. The frenzy is now so high that she may walk with him 
arm in arm before the gates of Carlton House, and only be the more 
applauded.” 


But Lady Louisa reminds Scott that the situation has its 
humorous side, for while he is being “‘ mobbed for the Queen’s 
enemy ” some “‘ wise mortals” are proclaiming that he wrote 
the Abbot in defence of the Queen, whom they see “ pictured 
in poor Mary.” How can that be, she playfully enquires, if 
the Abbot and the other Waverley novels “ are not yours ”’ ? 
As to the authorship various rumours were afloat. 


“A lady, who has taken real pains to get at the truth, assures me 
your sister-in-law is certainly the author. A cousin of hers (Mrs. 
Scott’s) fairly acknowledged it to herself... . You may believe, I 
submitted : ‘ Whoever wrote the Abbot may be satisfied with its success, 
which was so compleat that it sent its readers back to the Monastery, 
and forced them to see the merits they had denied before .. .’ Not 
that I liked this latter as well as Waverley and some of the others, but 
I thought it had a full share of what is in my mind the principal] charm 
of them all, masterly touches of character. Mr. Morritt whispers the 
name of Kenilworth Castle, and, with Mr. Sneer in the Critic, ‘ hopes 
no scandal of Q. Elizabeth.’ I hope so, too; she should not be 
depreciated in these days. With all her faults her strong sense was 
such a precious quality, and (no treason) I do wish she were on the 
throne at present whether in petticoats or the other things, that I 
shall hold it abetting the Radicals to set her in a bad light.” 


As the grand-daughter of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
whom she much resembled in her ability to write charming 
letters, Lady Louisa Stuart constituted herself the protectress 
of her ancestor’s memory, and was extremely annoyed by a 
bungling reference to Lady Mary in an article in the Quarterly 
Review. The writer, whoever he was (she informs Scott), 
had declared that the major portion of her grandmother’s 
correspondence was destroyed by her mother (Lady Louisa’s) 
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—“that good and Gothic lady.” “’Tis a pity,’ remarks 
Lady Louisa ironically, “the writer did not add venerable, 
for the mother died when the daughter was four years old.” 
But she surmises “ what story is here caught by the tail,” 
and then retails an interesting piece of family history. 
“* On Lady Mary’s stealing a marriage, her younger sister, afterwards 
Lady Mar, hastily threw in the fire some of the papers she left behind, 
not to keep them from the press but out of the hands of an angry father. 
A young lady in 1712 would have been greatly astonished to hear that 
the public had anything to do with the contents of her sister’s table- 
drawer, and Queen Anne’s poor, quiet, indifferent Public probably 
still more so.” 


Lady Louisa further enlightens Scott that she once thought 
of proposing collaboration with James Dallaway (who edited 
and published the writings of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
in five volumes) with a view to bringing out an “‘ improved 
edition”’ of her grandmother’s work, but on examining 
Dallaway’s publication, saw “ such cause to set him down a 
decided blockhead,” that she relinquished the design. 


In another letter to Scott, dated 24th December, 1820, 
Lady Louisa enlarges upon the editorial deficiencies of 
Dallaway. He was “in great measure left to proceed by 
guess-work ”’; while his apology for not having “ corrected 
and improved Lady Mary’s language” spoke “the true 
dignity of dullness.” Then she pungently comments on 
Dallaway’s handling of one of the most prominent incidents 
in her distinguished grandmother’s career. 


“ Would any thing but an owl have gone into that long dissertation 
upon Lady Mary’s quarrel with Pope, and his abuse of her? The less 
these were discussed the better ; for, according to a homely proverb : 
‘They who play at bowls must look to meet with rubbers.’ If a lady 
will entangle herself in literary squabbles and factions, we all know 
she is as sure to have the worst of it as if she engaged in a boxing- 
match. Lady Mary’s own account of the matter however was that 
Pope made passionate love to her, and never forgave being repulsed. 
Supposing the first half true, the second would follow of course ; since 
vanity was probably the passion chiefly concerned, and such vanity 
as could make a man so miserably deformed fancy it possible for any 
woman to like him, would naturally render his resentment bitter when 
disappointed—worse & worse if he suspected that other addresses 
might be more patiently received. In short, had Mr. Dallaway written 
under my inspection, I should have besought him to let all his argu- 
ments alone, since I never knew even a piece of recent scandal over- 
thrown (tho’ ever so unjust) by a solemn refutation. Nor can I see 
the least occasion for taking pains to prove that the infamous lines 
alluded to were levelled at Lady Mary, if Pope chose to deny it.” 


A pleasant glimpse of Maria Edgeworth in her Irish surround- 
ings is afforded in a letter, written on April 6, 1818, by John 
Graham, an Episcopal clergyman with whom Scott had had 
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some correspondence on genealogical matters. Graham, who 
was the author of two books dealing with the history of 
Ireland, had been travelling in that country, and in the 
course of his tour had visited Edgeworthstown, the home of 
the Irish novelist to whose work Scott owed so much. From 
Edgeworthstown Graham writes :— 

“On my return thro’ this town to Lifford, I had the highly valued 
pleasure of spending a day at Edgeworthstown house, and took the 
liberty of showing Miss Edgeworth your kind letter to me in answer 
to the questions I ventured to ask you relative to the Sept or Clan of 
Border Gremes. She was so fascinated with it that she said she would 
write to you for permission to take a copy of it from me, and although 
I hardly think it will be necessary for another to join in the request, I 
cannot, now that I have retired to my bedroom, refrain from writing 
this letter to you on such paper as I happen to find in it.” 

But the district has other attractions besides being the home 
of Maria Edgeworth. “‘ This, Sir, is classic ground. Within a 
few miles of it & near Ballymahon is the house in which 
Oliver Goldsmith was born. I visited it yesterday, and 
regretted to see it unroofed & mouldring into ruin.” Seven 
years later Scott himself visited the birthplace of the author 
of the Vicar of Wakefield, and Lockhart remarks upon the 
curious coincidence that Goldsmith and Maria Edgeworth 
“should both have derived their early love and knowledge 
of Irish characters and manners from the same identical 
district.”’ Pallasmore, the hamlet where Goldsmith was born, 
was the property of the Edgeworths. 


W. ForsBes Gray. 


SOME INDIAN SUPERSTITIONS 


SINNAR is a village of ten thousand inhabitants in the Deccan, 
about one hundred miles up-country from Bombay, and the 
weekly bazaar, held on the banks of a stream outside its high 
mud walls on Sunday afternoons is a confused and close- 
moving crowd, buying and selling, gossiping, chaffering and 
begging, swarming among bullocks and carts, with heaps of 
grain and vegetables, spices and hardware, fruit and orna- 


. ments, spread on the ground, or exposed for sale in booths 


and stalls. Dust overhangs like a cloud from which issues 
a vague buzz of sound. In the midst of this, two women sat 
side by side one day. Reu was selling chillies which were piled 
on sacking in a red and pungent mound before her ; Bhagi 
dealt in garlic. They had not met before. ‘‘ Bai (madam), 
will you kindly lend me a half-seer weight for selling my 
chillies ?”’ said Reu, politely, “‘ I have left my own carelessly 
at home—for to-day there was much bustle in the house.” 
“Take it, Bai, and be welcome. It is yours whenever you 
need it.”” So began an acquaintance that was to have a tragic 
ending. 

Afterwards they often saw each other in the bazaar and 
gradually became close friends and began to exchange con- 
fidences as women will; for their difference of caste was but 
slight, Reu being a Kunbi, or farmer, and Bhagi a Mali, or 
cultivator of garden-land. Their talks were often of intimate 
matters. “‘ I am five years a wife,” said Reu once, “ and have 
had children, but they were all born dead. My health is not 
good. I have fits and seizures. Foam comes to my mouth, and 
I lose my senses for hours.”’ ‘To which Bhagi replied, “‘ That 
is no common sickness, with foaming at the mouth. It is a 
sign that some devil has caught you. There are spells and 
remedies for those who will use them. I, too, am cursed with 
disease, and would have died but for a bhagat I know.” So 
they poured their troubles into each other’s ears, and Bhagi 
promised to bring a sorcerer who would advise how the devil 
of epilepsy should be driven out of Reu. 

At first Reu did not unburden all her soul ; she felt ashamed 
to say that her husband Sakharam had tired of her, and taken 
a second wife, who taunted her with her failure to rear 
children. So great is the honour due from wife to husband 
among her class that she would not even utter his name lest 
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the disrespect bring misfortune. Reu told only half the truth ; 
but her friend learnt the rest when visiting her house, where 
she saw a neglected wife, left to her own devices to come and 
go as she pleased, a thing of scorn, not only to her co-wife, 
but to her husband’s mother and other relations. Both their 
families were tillers of the soil, and when sowing and weeding- 
time came, they helped each other with their work. One 
afternoon Reu was in her plantation of pan (the green leaves 
eaten with betel-nut) when Bhagi appeared on the scene in 
company with a bhagat. They talked together; and after 
promising his customary fee, Reu told him of her need. 
Thereupon the sorcerer produced three round stones, which 
he said were gods, and a small copper idol. He gazed at these 
attentively for a while, and then remarked oracularly, “‘ There 
are streams hereabouts within a stone’s throw, and my gods 
tell me the water-nymphs are angry. You must make 
offerings to them.” ‘‘ That I have already done,” replied Reu. 
‘** T have broken cocoanuts on the banks of these streams, for 
the thought came to me also that I have offended the Mavlis, 
though I know not how or why.” “ Then get me a cock or a 
goat, for they surely want blood.” ‘“ Another bhagat told me 
that and I have done it. Oh, tell me some more powerful 
charm, if there be any virtue in your gods.” 

The bhagat appeared to consult his idols again, and at 
length said: ‘‘One thing only remains, but that is a certain 
thing. Get me a child of less than two months old to wave 
over your body and offer to the Mavlis. Let the child be as 
young as possible ; I will do the rest.’”’ ‘“‘ Where will I get such 
a child ? How will I bring it to your house in secret ? No one 
will lend me their babe for the ceremony lest the disease-devil 
in me should enter into the babe; and if I steal one, the 
government will arrest me; and it is well known that the 
spells of bhagats are powerless against the government.” 
‘““ Admitted !”’ said the bhagat, “for if they have gods, I 
know nothing of them. That risk must be run. It is left to 
you to choose,” and he took his leave. 

But the seed was not sown in vain in the troubled mind of 
Reu ; it grew into a plant, tended assiduously by Bhagi, who 
had ends of her own to serve. Soon Reu had but this one 
thought, how and where to obtain a very young child. She 
visited several villages for that end, but failed in her search. 
At last her husband’s sister in a neighbouring house was on 
the point of becoming a mother, so Bhagi and Reu put their 
heads together. The child was born, a little boy, and after 
ten days Bhagi came to Reu’s house and passed the night 
there. They had the mind to steal the child under cover of 
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darkness ; but their courage failed them at the last moment. 
The next night, Tuesday, Bhagi again stayed with Reu and 
they made a plan. Wednesday was the feast of the god Ganesh, 
in the celebration of which there was a chance of the child 
being unguarded. The cunning Bhagi refused to commit the 
theft herself, and Reu would have to attend a family dinner 
with the child’s mother. So they resorted to an ignorant 
Bhil woman, a labourer of their fields, and told her a lying 
story : how Bhagi had been beaten by her husband and dared 
not return home for her child, but Reu would send it secretly 
to her, waiting in the Kazi’s mango grove on the banks of the 
stream called the Bhat Ohol. Mhalshi the Bhilin agreed to 
help. 

Next morning the child lay asleep in its swing cradle in a 
garden, dosed with opium to keep it quiet while its mother 
attended the festivities. Reu came swiftly. She snatched it 
up and handed it through a gap in the courtyard wall to the 
loitering Mhalshi, who bore it secretly to Bhagi in the mango 
grove ; and Reu sped back to the feasters, by whom her short 
absence passed unnoticed. This happened at nine in the 
morning. Before noon the father returned from work for his 
midday meal, and his wife hastening home to attend to him, 
found the child missing. There was a commotion of weeping 
and wailing, and the father rushed off to the Police Station, 
swearing that he knew who the culprit was. He gave in- 
formation then and there that his little son had been taken 
by one Gangi, wife of Vithoba, ‘‘ because this Gangi is a 
witch and a devil dealer, and has frequently been seen in 
my lane these last three days. My complaint is that she 
stole our baby from the swing, with the intention of killing 
him.” 

This was a false scent, but it shows how easily the sus- 
picion of witchcraft fixes on the innocent; Reu was not 
suspected, but could not leave home that day. The police 
were questioning everybody there. Next morning she found 
herself at liberty, and set out for the bhagat’s house at Dhan- 
wad, a village of the neighbouring hills, where her confederate 
Bhagi was to meet her with the baby for the magic ceremony. 
But she was disappointed. The bhagat was not there, neither 
was Bhagi. She made further fruitless search in neighbouring 
villages, and then came back home. Her wanderings attracted 
no attention, for she was known for the habit, and was so 
little regarded in the household that nobody cared what she 
did. The next Sunday was bazaar day, and when she went to 
her accustomed place, she met with Bhagi and took her to 
task, asking what had become of the child. Then Bhagi 
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said: “I did not go to Dhanwad: I waved the child thrice 
above me at the stream called the Bhat Ohol, and buried him 
there.” It was a foolish saying ; that very evening the police 
sent for Bhagi to the police station, and there she found Reu. 
They were taken to the Bhat Ohol, where, in great fear, the 
witch Bhagi showed the spot in the river sand, one cubit’s 
length from the water’s edge. In this spot at dead of night 
when spirits and demons were abroad, she had performed some 
unholy rite, and having thrice offered the victim, buried it 
alive. Jackals had disinterred it, and only a few bones of 
the skull and legs remained. Bhagi confessed that she had 
buried the child, not knowing how else to conceal it on the 
night of the theft, when Reu did not come. She said nothing 
further. But no doubt she buried it in the bed of the stream 
as a sacrifice to the water-nymphs either for the cure of her 
own disease, or to gain their favour in some mysterious aims 
of hers which she never divulged. 

In this case from Sinnar are interwoven various threads 
of superstitious belief: that the diseases which afflicted those 
guilty and misguided women were caused by spirit possession, 
that the stream called the Bhat Ohol was haunted by certain 
spirits called Mavlis or water-nymphs, that the Mavlis had 
power to expel disease spirits, and that they would do so if 
their favour were won by a human sacrifice. 

Fakirappa was a prosperous cotton merchant in a large 
village of Dharwar district in the Southern Maratha country. 
He was a man of strong and hypnotic personality, and enjoyed 
the reputation locally of being able to cast out devils. Out- 
side his house in the principal street was a large pillar in which 
he was supposed to have imprisoned one thousand evil spirits. 
He kept an earthen pot full of pieces of red and blue paper 
soaked in water which he had charmed by spells, and many 
resorted to him for the benefit of his marvellous cures. A 
highly-educated Indian gentleman visited him out of curiosity, 
and has written an account of how he dealt with a woman 
named Gangavva. Her husband brought her for treatment, 
saying that for six months she had acted strangely, being 
vexed by devils. Fakirappa took her to the devil-pillar, and 
called on her to tell the truth, or one of the pillar devils would 
enter into her and punish her. She said in her natural voice 
that at times she had been haunted by devils who prevented 
her from speaking and caused her bodily pain. Fakirappa 
stuck a charmed paper on her forehead, and she became silent. 
He stuck one on her nose and she groaned and choked. He 
stuck one on her chest, and she trembled with agitation. He 
said that the devil was showing itself, and asked if it was male 
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or female. The spirit in her replied through her lips that it 
was the ghost of a relative, and would leave her if she was given 
a robe by her husband in the name of that relative. The hus- 
band agreed. She was made to walk thrice round the devil 
post, after which the spirit said with her lips: “I have left 
Gangavva and am in the post.” The charmed papers were 
removed, Gangavva said she felt well, and went home happily 
with her husband. 

When questioned privately by the Indian gentleman, 
Fakirappa replied: “‘ There are no evil spirits. It is some 
sickness of the body or mind that makes people think 
they are haunted.” He was an unusual man, and of 
higher social standing than most of those in India who 
dabble in the black art; but even if he did not believe 
in spirits himself, the crowds who watched him perform 
believed to a man. 

There is a story from Kolhapur of a young married woman 
named Sita who was carrying a load of cow-dung cakes, dried 
for fuel, near a well, when her foot slipped and the cakes fell 
to the ground. She gathered them up and returned to her 
house. A few days later while in the house, she heard her 
name called at the door, “‘ Sita ! Sita!’ She went to the door, 
but no one was there. This happened several times, and 
once she thought she saw a figure. She told her husband, 
who stayed purposely at home, and also heard the cry of 
“Sita ! Sita!’ They scattered ashes on the threshold and 
uttered charms, but Sita almost at once fell ill and acted 
strangely, for she took no notice of her only child, whom she 
loved most passionately. So Krishan, the bhagat, was called 
in. He burnt incense in a brazier, and held Sita’s head over 
it, muttering charms and incantations. The spirit in her 
began to speak: “I will not go! I will keep the woman for 
myself!” So the exorcist drew a sketch of Vetal, King of 
the Ghosts, on a paper, and began to burn it ; whereupon the 
spirit, through Sita’s lips, cried: ““ Hold! I go! Igo! Give 
me a meal of rice, bread, ghee and lemons. I am a sepoy in 
the Indian Army, and was killed when the regiment mutinied. 
I lived near the well, saw the woman when she passed, 
and took possession of her when she stumbled. I often 
come to her house and call her name.” The desired 
meal was placed near the well, lemons were tied to the 
four corners of Sita’s robe, and laid on the threshold and 
windows to prevent the spirit’s return. Sita was troubled 
no more. 

Tales such as these are freely current among the untaught 
millions of India’s population, and are implicitly believed. 
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Even among the highest castes and the educated there are 
those who, while professing outwardly to condemn them as 
idle talk of the ignorant, cannot entirely subdue an inward 
feeling that there may be some truth in them. A favourite 
way of dealing with disease-spirits is to beat the sufferer 
with sticks or sear his body with hot irons to drive the 
devil out. This procedure not infrequently brings relatives 
of the patient into trouble with the law, as will be seen 
from the case of Giddava, which occurs in the Bombay Law 
Reports. 

The girl Giddava, according to native custom, on a certain 
day left her husband’s house on a visit to her parents. While 
with them, she was troubled sorely by a pain in the back, 
so a bhagat of repute, named Jamaldin, was called upon for 
help. This man, with another of like kidney named Mudewala, 
laid the girl at full length on the ground, and jumped on her 
again and again, summoning the devil by the name of Uzzi 
to come forth. Uzzi, however, hung back; so Jamaldin 
snatched up a stick and struck the girl several violent blows. 
She rushed out into the street—was pursued by the exorcists 
and a number of relatives, who breathed vengenace against 
the devil that possessed her. To escape their violence, she 
cried out: “ Uzzi! Uzzi! I am going now!” and fled to the 
burning-ground ; but they refused to believe that Uzzi had 
gone, and overtaking her there, they beat her unmercifully, 
while her father offered water, lemons, cow-dung, and other 
delicacies to induce the Spirit Uzzi to leave her. A third 
exorcist joined in the last act of the performance by throwing 
lemons at her. She lost consciousness, and died under their 
treatment. The three exorcists were transported for life by 
the Sessions Judge who tried them, though they honestly 
believed they were curing the girl’s pains. On appeal to 
the High Court of Bombay, their sentences were reduced to 
three years each, and the crime was held to be culpable homi- 
cide or manslaughter—not murder. They were found to 
have no intention to kill. They told the Court that they 
were “ possessed ”’ at the time, and unable to remember what 
they did. Jamaldin said he was possessed by a spirit called 
Madar Sahib, and the other two claimed that the God Hanu- 
man was inside them for the time being. Hanuman, or 
Maruti, is one of the best-known Hindu Gods, being especially 
famous in mythology as king of the monkeys, who built the 
legendary bridge across to Ceylon to help the God Rama 
to rescue his wife Sita from the clutches of the demon 
Rawan. He in particular is believed to have power over 
spirits and ghosts. Madar Sahib is probably the spirit of 
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some dead local celebrity of that name. The belief is that 
the more powerful spirits can control those that are less 
powerful. 

A common word in Hindustani and similar Indian lan- 
guages for spirit is “‘ bhut,” meaning the ‘“ departed” ghost 
of a dead person ; and it seems that the spirit world is largely 
composed of these. When anyone dies in a house, some of 
the lower castes leave the door open so that the ghost may 
escape through it, and the Wanjaris actually dig a hole through 
the wall of their huts for their ingress and egress for a day or 
two, lest they annoy the newly-made ghost by meeting him 
in the doorway. The ghost of a miser is supposed to hover 
about his hoard after his decease, and be apt to attack anyone 
who seeks to remove it. Ina case near Bijapur in the Deccan, 
a moneylender was murdered in his office, and his treasure 
rifled. The dead body was found with one large iron nail 
driven into the skull, and another into the breast bone. The 
idea that iron is obnoxious to spirits is world-wide; they are 
thought to dislike it so much that they will not approach it, 
and the nails were intended to imprison the ghost in the corpse 
so that it would not haunt or vex the robbers while looting 
the treasure. In another case, where a boy of twelve years 
of age was sacrificed to a god by some bhagats who hoped 
thereby to find buried treasure, the body was left lying in a 
ruined temple, stretched on its back, arms outspread, and 
heavy stones placed on the wrists and chest with the same 
object of keeping the ghost imprisoned by their pressure lest 
the murderers be haunted. 

The religion of the Hindus favours belief in ghosts and 
spirits, and the minds of the people find a difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing them from divinities. Worship of the spirits of 
their ancestors is an integral part of their creed ; and is accom- 
panied on certain customary days and festivals by the offering 
of cakes, etc., to the Manes. A religious Brahmin daily 
worships the chief gods and the spirits of his ancestors, and 
then performs a sacrificial rite to appease the evil spirits. 
The doctrine of transmigration of souls lends force to the 
belief that the world is full of wandering ghosts. The gods 
of the Hindu Pantheon can constantly re-incarnate themselves 
and live fresh lives in any persons or things. When a new idol 
is installed, the ceremony of consecration is held to induce the 
god to take up his residence in it. Anyone can become a god 
in his lifetime or after his death. The country is full of local 
gods not mentioned in the sacred books, and they are often 
deifications of dead heroes. Even Englishmen have been 
made gods, as was the case with the famous General John 
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Nicholson. To his vast annoyance, a sect in the Punjab was 
formed to worship him even while alive, by the name of 
Nikkal Sen, and the more he beat them, the greater was the 
awe with which they regarded him. In Jacobabad, Sind, 
both Hindus and Mohammedans lay offerings at the tomb of 
General Jacob. A god, or a spirit, or a ghost, whether good or 
evil, can reside in or take possession of anyone or anything, 
or can wander about without a local habitation. Religion and 
superstition are still entangled, even three thousand years 
after the earliest devotional writings. 


R. J. F. Kirk, I.C.8. 


OLD FRANCE IN CANADA 


“ A PROPHET is not without honour save in his own country 
only,” and when a man is responsible for new ideas which 
stir the farthest limits of the earth it is often the people 
who live next door in the same street who are least affected 
by him. It is this way with the old French Canadian province 
of Quebec. Americanization has swept, meeting little re- 
sistance, over the English-speaking people of Canada. It has 
crossed the Atlantic, invading London, Paris and Berlin and 
becoming the dream of Moscow, but within a hundred miles 
of New York there is a people who will have none of it. 

Americanization means mass production, cheap goods 
and plenty of them, the habit of living in public, and above 
all uniformity. The French of the province of Quebec speak 
their own language and maintain the peasant form of life. 
They keep within closed family circles and local groups more 
rigidly even than the French of France. They love their old 
traditions and know how to attend to details. Their great 
object of respect is not big business but the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

A French Canadian village will consist of a white church 
with a silver spire and wooden houses stretched along the 
road to either side of it. The old, who no longer work, live 
in retirement in the centre of the village. The farm houses 
on its outskirts lie on the highway as close to each other as 
possible, for the people like to have neighbours, and you 
see few isolated houses. The fields run back from the road 
in long strips of land divided by grey log fences. Each farm 
will have a few cows, a few pigs, some chickens, possibly 
some sheep and two or three horses. Small quantities of 
mixed crops and vegetables are cultivated. Such a farm is 
self-contained in that the farmer’s family can live on what 
is grown. They need to buy little outside and so, though 
they may not have many luxuries, they are not dependent 
on what they sell and changing market prices. Even a good 
proportion of the wool used will be from the family’s own 
sheep. It will be woven and knitted at home after being 
sent to a mill for the first processes. 

For the French-Canadian family life does not mean two 
young people in a small flat, but an ever-growing troop of 
children. A recent mayor of Quebec City, appropriately 
named Lavigueur, has twenty-three children. Adding his 
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family and those of his two predecessors together one gets 
the impressive total of over seventy. This naturally means 
that the population of Quebec is on the increase, and the 
province is to be counted as a growing and not a diminishing 
force in the future. At present the French are between a 
quarter and a third of the whole population of Canada. 

Quebec is by no means all agricultural. Montreal is the 
largest French city in the world after Paris, and there are 
besides many smaller manufacturing towns. The cities are 
of course more Americanized than the country, but even this 
is to a great extent superficial. The language is one great 
force which keeps the French individual and the other is 
the church. The strength of the church is apparent from 
the very number of the buildings of its religious orders, 
Quebec is said to be one of the most catholic parts of the 
world. The church has identified itself with the feeling of 
race. A large part of education is in its hands and it is a 
strong force to keep Quebec a place apart. 

This stand against Americanization is not only an instinct 
but a conscious policy with leading French-Canadians. It 
is this which makes them look to the British Empire, with its 
great variety and elasticity, as one of their best safeguards. 
It is worth remembering that Canadian zeal in the great war 
was due to the fact that the cause of Britain was also the 
cause of France. The large stable French-Canadian popula- 
tion will always make the maintenance of friendly relations 
with France important for the maintenance of Empire unity. 
Some English Canadians are apt to look down on the French- 
Canadians and be suspicious of their loyalty to the Empire, 
but really it is the French more than the English who are 
at present opposed to the strong influence of the United 
States, and we should remember this whenever we think of 
Canada. 

G. DELAP STEVENSON. 


GREENSHANKS AT CLOSE QUARTERS 


I was exploring a piece of forest in the Highlands that had 
been ravaged by fire. The blackened stumps of the fir 
trees testified not only to the criminal carelessness of some 
person who had dropped a match or cigarette-end, but to the 
fury with which the flames had raged. However, Nature 
was fast healing the wound ; bilberry, heather and broom had 
already grown up over the burnt ground. The broom was 
very short as yet—indeed, no more than eighteen inches in 
height—but it was a sheet of bloom. I sat on the summit 
of a hillock, in the midst of a sea of gold, and wave after 
wave of scent passed over me. It was a fairy spot, the 
dazzling glory of the golden flowers, the dark forest beyond, 
and again beyond that a wide-stretching country laid out 
like a map drawn in purples and blues. I sat there lost in 
the wonder of it—only kept in consciousness of self by the 
humming of the midges and the mosquito bites that must be 
scratched. Lazily I scratched and tried to wave away the 
buzzing enemy, when a dog barked near at hand: “‘ Wouf! 
wouf: wouf!” 

What could it be, a runaway puppy? I looked about 
trying to locate the creature, and then I saw it! There it 
was, a beautiful little roebuck, with quite a good head, his 
small pointed horns showing clearly as he stood, about twenty- 
five yards away, earnestly regarding me. ‘‘ Wouf! wouf!” 
he said again, ere he turned about and bounded off down the 
hillside in the effortless canter of the deer tribe. I watched 
the white blaze on his hind quarters shining like a star until 
he vanished among the dark trees. Naturalists are fond of 
asserting that the white mark on the rump of deer, which is 
especially conspicuous when they are alarmed and go off 
“cock tail,” serves as a danger signal and recognition mark, 
but it should not be forgotten that it is as conspicuous in 
the solitary roe as in the social species, such as the red deer. 

It always seems to me that naturalists are too ready with 
their theories : what is wanted are facts first, especially facts 
of behaviour and deportment, and theories afterwards. For 
instance, it is often asserted that the greenshank—that bird 
which suffers so much from the predatory greed of the egg 
collector—purposely nests near a stone, piece of stick or some 
other object on the moor so that it may have a recognition 
mark by which to find its four handsome eggs. The fact 
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that the bird does choose a nesting site by some distinctive 
object (not, of course, a large or too conspicuous one) is, | 
think, established beyond doubt. I know a keeper on a 
Sutherlandshire moor who has made a long study of the 
habits of this interesting bird, and by putting down bits of 
timber on suitable spots gets greenshanks to nest where he 


wants them! This is not a yarn—I have a series of photo. [| 


graphs of a pair of greenshanks at a nest on one of his prepared 
sites! He has unique knowledge of the habits of this rare 
species, and says the males arrive in the spring before the 


females (this appears to be a rule with all migratory birds), | 


choose nesting areas, and therein prepare several “ scrapes.” 
When the females arrive each hen selects a mate and deigns to 
use one of his scrapes as a nest. At this stage the cock may 
be seen flying on high in circles over the breeding area, doing 
a sort of display and uttering a peculiar cry or call note. This 
keeper further asserts that each pair is at least half a mile 
distant from the next, and that no poaching is tolerated on 
each other’s territory. 

With regard to nesting sites and “ recognition marks,” 
let me describe a nest of the greenshank at which I put up 
my camera. The wide rolling brown moor, flecked here and 
there with the wink of water where “ dhu lochans ”’ reflected 
the blue of the sky, stretched as limitless as the sea on all 
sides. ‘“‘ Wide, wild and open to the air,” glorious on this 
sunny day of May, but a dread spot when the grey mists 
roll across it. At one place there was a fold—you could not 
call it anything else—in the contour of the moor down which 
a trickle of water, edged by green grass, led to a lochan. 
At the head of this was some dry ground covered with short 
heather, grey moss and lichen. Our guide pointed to four 
bits of stick lying on the moss, greyish-white, weather-beaten, 
bleached bits of wood, and then as I stared I realised that, 
though three were, in fact, pieces of stick, the fourth was a 
bird crouching on her nest. The greenshank was so like the 
sticks that the deception was nearly perfect. The pencilling, 
spotting and marking in dark greys and light greys on her grey 
plumage was a wonderful camouflage. The bird would at 
any time pass for a lichened stone or a piece of wood. It is 
my opinion that the greenshank’s predilection for nesting 
near a mark has nought to do with landmarks, but is a matter 
of camouflage. Ground-nesting birds know the terrain too 
well to need a signpost to enable them to find their eggs. For 
instance, take the case of a dunlin which I watched. She 
had three beautiful eggs sunk deep in the wiry grass of the 
moor, and so difficult to see that when I took my eyes off the 
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nest it took me an appreciable time to re-locate the eggs, 
yet Madame never hesitated, but walked straight up to the 
nest and cuddled down on her treasures. 

Now, to say that a greenshank purposely chooses a site 
near some small object is to credit the bird mind with a greater 
power of self-consciousness and self-appreciation than we 
have evidence justifying us in attributing to it ; but I do think 
we can safely say that this species has an innate preference, 
otherwise an instinctive liking, for nesting by a mark, such 
a liking being as much part of its inherited nesting behaviour 
as the actual making of the scrape, or in another species the 
building of the nest. This particular greenshank acted as if 
she had great faith in her camouflage, lying like a stone and 
letting me walk up quite close and take many photographs. 
Oh! at these close quarters she was beautiful, every detail 
of her pencilled feathers and her large dark eye being available 
for closest scrutiny. But there is a limit to all things, even 
a greenshank’s ability to sit and be stared at, and at last 
she jumped up and flew off with a great outcry, leaving her 
four beautiful eggs exposed to view. They were delight- 
fully coloured, being handsomely spotted with browns and 
greys. This clutch at any rate was safe from the greed of the 
egg collector, for it was on the point of hatching. 

We may talk about the mysteries of the bird mind, but 
what of the mentality of the egg collector, the person who is 
so obsessed by the mania of possession that he must accumu- 
late countless clutches of British-taken eggs of our rarer birds ? 
His mind is past understanding! Take the case of the 
greenshank and the dotterel, the one on its moors and the 
other on the mountain tops, both birds are unceasingly 
persecuted during the nesting season and substantial sums 
paid for their eggs. In consequence the dotterel has been 
reduced to nigh vanishing point on its best-known breeding 
grounds, and is getting more scarce every season. Let me 
make one thing quite clear. I have naught against collecting 
in the interests of science, or in any manner that enlarges 
knowledge, but I am writing of the collector pure and simple, 
who should turn his obsession to inanimate objects like postage 
stamps and cease from being a serious menace to bird life. 
I thought yet more bitterly concerning the egg collector when 
I watched this greenshank from a small hiding tent, for she 
was indeed a charming bird when at her ease and unperturbed. 

Here are the notes that I made while in the “ hide ” :— 


1.15, went into hide and heard bird twittering in the distance 
almost at once. 1.25, the greenshanks runs up to the nest, sits down 
on eggs, and I make three exposures. 1.35, she has been sitting quite 
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sleepily and I want some “ walking up ”’ pictures, so call aloud at her 
telling her she is “a silly old fool,” and away she goes. 1.40, after 
“* twit-twitting ’’ around she is back and once more on the eggs, where 
she settles down very happily. 2.0 and onwards, I try in vain to move 
the greenshank. She refuses to budge for any noise, however loud, 
and stays immovable until C. A. arrives at 2.40. We then changed 
the position of the tent, placing it nearer the nest, and at 3.25 I re- 
entered it. 


3.30, the greenshank which has been on duty all day, and which 
I have called the hen, comes flying round “ t-witting,” then alights near, 
bobs her body suspiciously, and eyes the tent doubtfully. A strong 
wind has got up and it is flapping a good deal. She does not like this. 
She runs around, eyes the hide from another viewpoint, bows again 
and again, but ceases to talk about it. I have a fine vision of her 
slim grey-clad body and long, green-stockinged legs. She is a demure 
and quakerish person, and especially beautiful when she poses on the 
top of a tussock of grey moss, elegantly poised on those long green 
legs to which she owes her name. But for the moment she is a tiresome 
bird. She runs around for fifteen minutes and then sits down in the 
heather about six yards from the hide. 


Suddenly there is the cry of a gull overhead. Madame springs into 
the air with frantic calls of ‘“ Tweet! te-tweet!’’ and dashes aloft, 
flying around and then away down the burn, calling now as if for her 
mate. Almost at once comes another greenshank voice, two cries 
are heard, and two greenshank pass over. She has fetched the cock. 
The pair swing around in dashing flight, making a tremendous a-do, 
and the male (or, rather, the newcomer which I so designate) alights on 
a wooden fence. The clamour subsides. No doubt the gull has gone, 
but it has never been within my view. The hen greenshank also flies 
away, going off down the little water course, but the male bird is left. 
A few minutes later sees him hurrying towards the nest, striding over 
the heather with his long green legs, and giving me a fine view of his 
handsome person. He is slightly larger and is brighter and cleaner 
in his markings than his mate. He is a brave bird, running up regardless 
of the flapping tent, which is being shaken by the wind now blowing 
almost a gale, and settling himself quickly upon the eggs. It is amusing 
to note how he tucks away his long legs and shuffles the eggs beneath 
him, nor is he easily startled. The first click of my camera shutter 
hardly attracts his attention, the second makes him jump up and run 
off a few yards, but only to run back and re-settle himself on the nest. 
In fact, continues the entry in my notebook, this greenshank is 
as bold as any I have ever seen. 


To cut the story short, my friend and I took many photo- 
graphs of the handsome pair, and though the evening had 
become cold and miserable, we finished work with much 
jubilation, pulling down our tent and leaving the greenshanks 
to finish their hatching undisturbed. Three eggs were now 
well chipped, and when I visited the spot two days later there 
was naught but a few bits of shell left in the nest. The birds 
had been successful, and these four eggs had served their 
ordained purpose—somewhere four lovely chicks were being 
cared for by fond parents. Franoss Pirt. 


A BASQUE FARMER AT HOME 


WHEN you meet a Frenchman in the street you cannot help 
noticing, if you are a woman, that he looks at you as no 
other man looks. The Parisian’s glance is direct and apprais- 
ing; the Norman’s ardent but respectful; the Gascon, 
whether old, or fat, or both, is always convinced that in him 
alone is centred the whole art of the charmer. He assumes a 
conquering attitude and begins twirling his moustache when 
some yards away, and his look is a wonderful mixture of 
arrogance and humility, the lordly conqueror struggling to 
express the ingenuousness of the humble slave. But the 
Basque never looks at one at all, and the most eccentric 
foreigner can be sure of being permitted to go his way without 
exciting laughter or comment. And really this is more 
wonderful than it sounds, for one meets the most extra- 
ordinary people in unsuspected places in this charming old- 
world country, usually females in flapping mackintoshes and 
shapeless hats who go round asking in execrable French: 
“Oo est le mieux place pour la thé—er?” One does not 
know whether to admire them for getting what they want 
with such poor means at their disposal or to feel ashamed of 
their complacent ignorance and lack of dignity, but one 
feels nothing but gratitude to the Basque, whose gentle 
courtesy overlooks any eccentricities and who is always 
ready to be of service to the tourist. 

Discussing the characteristics of the country people in 
general and our hosts in particular, I said to my fellow lodger 
one day: ‘‘ Why does Grandpére never say good morning to 
me ? Because I am a mere woman or is he just un- 
sociable ?”’ ‘‘ Ni Pun ni l’autre,’’ he answered. “ It is his 
nature as a Basque to love freedom ; he supposes you to be 
equally independent, therefore he does not greet you.” I 
confessed to being bewildered. ‘‘ How could his saying good 
day to me interfere with my independence?” He smiled 
indulgently: ‘‘ But, of course, Madame! If he says good 
day to you, your natural kindness of heart or your good 
manners compel you to reply—you might not wish to 
speak—perhaps be feeling unsociable. Thus, your supposed 
preferences having been interfered with, you become en- 
trammelled for a few moments in the consequences of his 
greeting, and for those few seconds you lose your inde- 
pendence.” 

I was mildly amused by this explanation, but I never- 
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theless felt sure in my own mind that it had something to 
do with sex, for I had noticed that the Basques, though so 
gentle and unassuming, do not consider a woman their equal 
by any means. The separation in church is not the only one 
apparent to those who have observed them closely. In all 
farms and cottages the men are served first at meals, their 
Wives waiting on them, and afterwards eating what is left. 
Among the better classes, although they do not go to such 
extreme lengths, you see the same spirit. The husband 
coming in from his office or from hunting, holds out his cheek 
condescendingly to allow his wife to kiss him. He does not 
kiss her, and after this greeting he will sit down and extend 
his feet in order that she may pull his muddy boots off. 

Undoubtedly Grandpére is an interesting character. He 
is a very fine-looking old man, tall and straight, with a rosy 
face enclosing two steely blue eyes, combining, in their direct 
gaze, thrift, business, and kindliness. I have never seen him 
without his beret indoors or out, except once, when he pulled 
it off to show me that, in spite of having always worn it 
throughout seventy-eight years of his life, his hair was still 
thick and abundant. I almost believe he must wear it in 
bed, for one night when returning late from some neigh- 
bours, I saw a fire leaping and glowing in the plantation, 
perilously near the barn. I gave the alarm, and out rushed 
Grandpére, fresh as paint, his white nightshirt flapping round 
his knees, and his beret cocked at the rakish angle he usually 
affects during the day. 

He is said to be a remarkable arithmetician, and it is 
even whispered that he has passed some sort of examination 
as an accountant. Probably this examination was of a 
rather elementary order, for it seems to be accepted as a 
legend that Grandpére never went inside his village school, 
but hung instead, half in and half out of the door. I can see 
those metallic blue eyes saying whimsically, ‘ Not for me.” 
Grandpére’s light quick step accords ill with the slow 
laborious movements of agriculture in this country, where 
men seem obliged to struggle and wrestle with the chocolate- 
coloured earth for all it brings forth, and the patient old 
women guarding the sheep on the mountain-side sit motion- 
less for long hours together. 

One sees many a group fit for a Millet canvas, and it was 
with amused surprise that the other day I saw a different 
kind of picture—Grandpére standing tall and erect among 
his grazing cattle, a huge black umbrella folded under one 
arm, and in his hand an open newspaper, which he was 
busily perusing. But bored though he may be by farming, 
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it is Grandpere alone who sows the crops—he possesses “ la 
main heureuse ’’—and it is an inspiring sight to see him 
stepping briskly down the rows, the seeds fairly whirling 
from his waving arm. 

Owner as he is of many acres, related to dignitaries of the 
Church, and able to send his grandchildren to spend their 
holidays in convents whose Mother Superiors he addresses 
as ‘‘ Ma tante”’ or “ Ma cousine,” it is not surprising that his 
simple neighbours regard him with veneration, and that in 
all matters of dispute his decision is final. Many stories are 
told of his cunning Solomon-like solutions of knotty problems, 
of his business acumen, and of his skill as a pelota player 
in bygone years. It is handed down that during the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870, with two other pelota champions, he 
took a “‘ week-end a |’Anglaise,” or in other words deserted 
for a period of some days. The three absentees returned to 
their native village, played in a pelota match, and arrived 
back tired and begrimed with travel before their amazed 
superior officer, to give themselves up for suitable punishment. 

There is also a tale that in Grandpére’s young days a 
Capuchin father obtained permission to play pelota regularly 
for the village team, and to wear the white silk shirt and 
black trousers which are still the correct costume for the 
game. He was a delightful man, and whenever he appeared 
upon the pelota court the enthusiasm he evoked was sincere 
and affectionate, for he played a splendid game. After 
several seasons, however, Father Clement, as we may call 
him, disappeared, leaving no word. Important matches were 
perforce played without him, and his place taken by others. 
The Capuchins were powerful—ugly rumours arose. Sixty 
years ago the “cachot”’ and a starvation diet of bread and 
water were not unknown as a punishment for heresy or 
schism. Nor is jealousy of social success entirely confined 
to the laity. People whispered and grumbled, but did 
nothing. Not so Grandpére, whose wits were as bright as 
any priest’s, and whose respectful submission to his spiritual 
rulers was tempered by a sturdy love of freedom and justice. 
He bided his time, watching and questioning, and, helped 
no doubt to knowledge by his connection with monastery 
and convent, he appeared one fine morning in the tiny white 
parlour of the Capuchins. This must have been one of the 
rare occasions when he took off his beret, I suppose, for even 
avenging angels uncover before authority, and it was in the 

le of avenging angel and deliverer that the young man 
stood stiffly to attention before the Prior when he entered. 

“You come to ask a counsel, my son?” purred the 
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ecclesiastic. ‘‘ Reverend Father,’’ was the cold answer, “I 
have not come to ask advice but to give you some. I know 
where Father Clement is. Release him, or I will rouse the 
villages and we will take him by force. There is a pelota 
match next Sunday.” 

Basque is an ugly language at the best of times, and when 
Grandpere speaks, it sounds like hawking and spitting, but 
his remarks must often be witty, because I hear roars of 
laughter coming from the kitchen after some of his sallies. 
The Basque kitchen is a picture in itself with its gleaming 
old oak chests, its burnished copper and brass, shining above 
the sanded floor. The vast open fireplace where trivets and 
hooks of the fourteenth century swing over huge logs stands 
in happy fellowship beside the immense modern range which 
heats the water and cooks for the family—the family and 
dependents of a patriarch—Grandpére, Grandmére, an old 
aunt, son, daughter-in-law, three children, an unmarried 
daughter, two maids and four farm hands. Butter, cheese, 
and jam are made at home, and the cooking is varied and 
excellent. The farm hands are engaged by the year. They 
receive 100 to 150 francs a month and in addition are fed, 
housed, laundered, and repaired by their employer, who also 
provides them with working clothes made at home by the 
industrious womenfolk. They rise early and work late, but 
they are not skilled labourers. Indeed, when they first come, 
they are very ignorant, and know little save how to yoke 
the oxen, lead, and groom them. I wonder what our English 
farm labourers would say to the food they get, though, on 
the other hand, imagine their indignation at being expected 
to work so long. Upon rising at five o’clock they have a 
bowl of hot coffee and bread. At eight they come in for 
breakfast—egg, fish or ham, bread, and a bowl of milk. 
Déjeuner at twelve consists of soup, meat, vegetables and 
fruit. For ‘“‘ gouter,” at four, they take with them hunks of 
bread and cheese, and at eight o’clock they have soup, fish 
or eggs, bread and a bowl of milk again. 

At certain times of the year the work on a mountain 
farm is very hard. The ground is heavy, the fields steep and 
the farm implements primitive. Ploughing requires two 
men, one to lead the oxen, the other to guide the plough. 
The man in front must encourage the oxen by word and 
gesture—often with all the strength of his arm. You see 
him bending and straining, his hands on their horns, his feet 
braced against the hillside. The man behind struggles and 
leans over the blade of his plough, his whole being con- 
centrated on the deep red furrow that falls all too slowly 
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from it. Instead of a spade they use a big, long-handled hoe. 
I am told it is lighter work than digging, but here again the 
labourer heaves and bends like a bow, throwing out the hoe 
deep and far into the soil, and pulling it out with a vigorous 
action. 

But it is when the bracken, which is all the bedding the 
cattle have, is ready for harvesting that the work becomes 
hardest. The slow-moving oxen take hours to climb the steep 
hillside. The ground is too rough to allow the passage of a 
wagon, the primitive sledge which takes its place, made of 
tree trunks held together by wooden bolts, only holds a small 
load at a time, and many journeys must be taken up and 
down before a sufficient quantity is stored in the huge loft 
over the barn. It is not unusual for men and beasts to work 
from 3 a.m. until daylight, or moonlight, ceases. The bracken, 
after being dried in the barn, is built into tiny cone-shaped 
stacks round a pole supported on a tripod, which serves as a 
ventilator and prevents over-heating. 

I think what strikes one most forcibly in comparing an 
English and a Basque farm is the intense economy of the 
latter. Very little is purchased and nothing is wasted. 
Every tree is pollarded and the wood used instead of coal. 
The tiny fields provide the turnips for the cattle in winter, 
also the maize for the working oxen and the fowls. Only 
the bees are sacrificed, for it is impossible to save them when 
the honey is ripe, so primitive are their little pointed hives 
made of osier and plastered with mud. 

The family life of the Basque is happy. Children are 
taught to revere their elders, who are treated with great 
respect and love, and are always given the best rooms and the 
warmest corner near the fire. Beside that old fire they 
teach the little ones their catechism, and on winter evenings 
tell long tales and wonderful legends in that strange, harsh 
Euskarian language, which is, they say, one of the oldest 
in the world. Religion is a real thing in this country, a living 
fount of inspiration. Over every house one sees holy images, 
and usually the inscription ‘“‘ Ave Maria” before the date 
above the door; most motor-cars have a St. Christopher 
medal set in the dashboard, and the churches are always full 
of worshippers. It was, I suppose, in direct consequence of 
this deeply imbued religious feeling that persecution was so 
frequent in this province, in those times when faith and 
superstition were strangely mingled in the simple minds of 
the people, and the relentless punishment meted out by the 
Church to all practisers of the Black Arts but heightened the 
belief in witchcraft and magic. 
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The island between St. Jean-de-Luz and Cibourg was the 
scene of the terrible heresy trials of the year 1609. A little 
before these events a local Baron, jealous of his neighbour’s 
increasing prosperity and power, accused the latter’s sister 
of witchcraft. She was tried, convicted, and burnt. The 
flame of suspicion, once lighted, spread over the whole 
neighbourhood, and no fewer than two hundred women and 
girls were burnt alive in a village not very far from the spot 
from which I am writing. The priests of the present day, 
however, are the finest I have seen in France, human and 
understanding, real fathers of their flock, and they are all 
Basques, and understand the old ceremonies and traditions. 

Their funerals are the most gloomy imaginable. The 
priest with his acolytes marches before the coffin, which is 
carried on a bier and draped in a long, black velvet pall. The 
men follow dressed in black with black berets and gloves. 
Next come the women clad in shapeless cloaks which reach 
to the ground, their heads in hoods, dense black veils covering 
their faces. In the church, the men being in the galleries as 
usual, the women stand grouped on a black carpet, and 
never lift their veils until they arrive at home, where a great 
feast is spread as if for a wedding. Eating and drinking is 
kept up steadily until midnight. The officiating priest is also 
of the party, and before the guests leave each one, according 
to his means, gives him money to pay for Masses for the 
departed. To me there is an insensitiveness about this 
which seems to accentuate a rough and somewhat savage 
streak in the minds of an otherwise understanding people. 
To be obliged to prepare a feast at a moment when food and 
drink is nausea, to have to turn from anguished vigils to a 
carousal, must put a terrible strain on the poor patient 
housewives, and there is an element of highway robbery 
about the proceeding which is distasteful at the end, savouring 
as it does of the begging bowls. Everyone must accept the 
invitation, everyone must pay his quota towards the Masses, 
and the Basque is so generous that I feel sure the same 
result could be attained without the feast. 

How much nicer is it to hear of a custom which brings to 
mind the “‘ Chanson de Florian,” where the generous shep- 
herd, asked for a lamb, presents the suppliant with the 
mother sheep as well. When a young couple get married 
in the mountains, and are too poor to get a flock together, 
they invite their neighbours to a feast, and everyone who 
accepts brings a lamb, so that by and by the empty pens 
are full of life, and a new family begins those years of con- 
tented toil for a bare existence that go on in those white 
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houses perched high on the slopes, whose red roofs cover not 
only the two or three windows, but the gaping doorless cart- 
shed—the cattle barn, and hen roosts... . 

Spring is advancing rapidly. To-day I went my usual 
walk up the mountain to where I can see the Hautes Pyrenées, 
their snowy peaks in sharp contrast to the tender blues and 
greens of the lesser hills. It was a perfect afternoon ; fleecy 
clouds formed and changed as rapidly as crests of waves. 
It was as if some mighty sea were breaking behind those far 
summits, and throwing up gigantic fountains of spray into 
the blue sky. I stayed a long time watching the sunlight 
and shadow chase each other over the landscape, and when I 
turned away the light was dimming fast. The valley was 
very silent. From the steep slope of the hill came the 
monotonous tang of the sheep bells, the animals’ long shadows 
flickering after them as they grazed, hurriedly making the 
most of the last moments of daylight. As I crossed the 
brook below the farm I encountered Grandpére. He was 
standing gazing at the soft primrose light which flowed over 
the sky behind the blue hills. He looked at my muddy 
shoes—at the gentians in my hand, and spoke: ‘“ Madame 
se promene,” he said. ... I walked into the house, my 
head high. I had received my initiation from the Patriarch. 
I was an acknowledged member of his household. 


H. pe MimaAnks 


A BOY LEARNS TO POACH 


WE had more ways of taking a pheasant than by shooting 
him, Ezekiel and I. Zeke was the village poacher, birdcatcher, 
mole-trapper, eel-spearer, dyke-dydler, wildfowl shooter, 
plover netter, warrener and rat-catcher. Zeke—we were a 
Calvinistic village with Biblical names of singular ugliness 
as our sole sign of godliness—was, praise St. Hubert, still is, 
a burly fellow with a North Sea face ; black hair ; black piercing 
eyes and a hand like a ham. He was a chicken thief, a 
bruiser, and a dog-stealer. I liked him. I was ten then. 
We still correspond. 

Zeke wore a pilot coat of blue melton, bright brass buttons, 
velvet cords, waterboots, a moleskin waistcoat and a seaman’s 
peaked cap. He had a gun, but he used it only on the river 
walls for duck. Pheasants we took in other and more ancient 
ways. “Guns,” said Zeke. ‘Guns is for gentlemen—or 
fools. I ain’t none o’ the both on ’em. I gets me birds 
natural.” So let us take six illicit pheasants natural. Imagine 
then, if you will, a holt down on the edge of the fen—a choked 
acre of willow, poplar and blackthorn bushes. Polecats 
lived there, a pair of them. Cat owls cried all night. The 
tall poplars shook in the autumn sun when no wind blew. 
They shivered through the still night. Otters crept in the 
reeds. Water-rats grunted and the great white barn owls 
screamed like banshees. And up into the old blackthorns at 
night flew the pheasants, wily old cocks who dwelt in charmed 
security amid the sedges and rat-runs of that wild, undrained 
fen which was my family heritage—a place of primeval 
beauty, untouched since Hereward’s day. A sheer delight 
alloyed only by a “ drainage rate” of 12s. an acre. 

Into this dark holt, on a winter night, the infidels advance. 
One is burly and big. He carries a sack. The other is small 
and full of fearful desperateness. He bears, like an acolyte, 
a brazier and a wand. The brazier, to be meticulous, is a 
treacle tin half-full of smouldering rags smothered in sulphur. 
The wand is a ten-foot bamboo, hollow throughout. In 
the top of the treacle tin is a hole big enough to take the 
end of the bamboo. In the bottom and sides are ventilation 
holes. Beneath a tall bush we pause. Above us, eight 
feet up, sits the bunched form of an old cock, limned blackly 
against the stars. The bamboo is fitted into the tin. The 
rags are blown into a blaze. The top of the pole is gently 
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poked just under the sleeping pheasant’s head. In a few 
seconds the bird sways, lurches, pitches forward and dashes 
through the branches to the ground. A twist of the neck 
and into the sack he goes. And so on to the next. This, 
as you may observe, is an artist’s job. No haste, no fuss, no 
pain, no blood, no noise, no lights and no keeper any the 
wiser. Our best bag was fifteen in a night. 

Zeke kept game bantams, fighting bundles of feathers that 
would challenge a Bengal tiger. They were half as big as a 
pheasant and twice as quick on their feet. So, observe us on a 
Sunday morning, in a sunny ditch bottom on the southern side 
of the Church Wood. Two bantam cocks are in the sack and 
the keeper is in church. His baby is being christened. So 
are the bantams. Out comes the first cock. Steel spurs are 
put over his own and strapped to his legs and he is put down 
on the covert side. The change from dark to light is enough. 
Flapping his wings he crows a shrill challenge. Sunday 
morning, with the sun shining, is the time to fight the world. 
He crows again. Back comes a challenge, a patter of feet on 
dead leaves and out from the yellowing brambles steps a 
grand old cock pheasant, all red and blue and jewelled like 
a pasha. One look at the little upstart whipper-snapper who 
has sprung from nowhere is enough. This fellow cannot be 
tolerated for a moment. The fight is short and moderately 
bloody. Side-stepping the pheasant, the bantam springs into 
the air. One swift stroke of his glittering steel spurs and the 
pheasant’s skull is split, the pheasant a wilted heap of gor- 
geous colour. It is a quick, clean death and everything fit 
for the table. But Ido not likeit. A grand old cock pheasant, 
grand as a duke, should not die in such assassin’s fashion. 
You might as well garrotte an aristocrat of the old pre- 
beerage sort. 

I think I prefer that ploughboy trick we had of making 
a dozen cones of thick brown paper, like ice-cream cones, 
smearing the inside edges with bird lime, filling the bottoms 
with maize, and then sticking them in the newly ploughed 
furrows just outside the covertside. The pheasants were 
bound to come sneaking out for the worms and grubs and 
equally bound to stick their beaks into the cones. And then 
the cones stuck and half a dozen old cocks and hens would 
be tumbling wildly about, with April fools’ caps stuck over 
their eyes, too blinded and too bewildered to fly. And 
Zeke and I would fill the sack again. 

You can, of course, take your pheasants by salting their 
feeding grounds with maize soaked in gin—they provide a 
perfect Vine Street parade—or choke them with peas through 
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which are threaded quarter-inch horsehairs. But that is a 
cad’s trick. The crude method of shooting them at roost 
is not to be recommended. In the first place, if the keeper 
has a sense of humour he will plaster the trees nearest the 
rides with wooden dummies. In the second place the orthodox 
method of carrying a short-barrelled gun down the leg of 
one’s trousers and trying to look like a stiff-legged sailor 
has its drawbacks. I know a man who tried it. The gun went 
off. He has a wooden leg now. 

Finally, of course, these things, long suspected, leaked 
out at home and an inquisition was held. For some days 
after I was in no fit state to pay calls, or indeed sit anywhere 
save on the most sympathetic of air-cushions. So after that 
the coverts and the pheasants were left alone and Zeke and 
I went to the marsh, which was no-man’s-land and full of 
snipe, and broad, lazy dykes where the golden tench moved 
like slab-sided city sheriffs through the weeds. The current 
in those dykes was slow, very slow indeed, and the mud 
was deep. We would mark our tench, a great fat fellow 
lying head to stream, his mouth slowly opening and shutting, 
his fins barely moving. Then I would steal a few yards up 
the bank above him and, with a long stick, stir gently the 
mud on the bottom. A thick, rust-coloured cloud would 
arise and drift slowly downstream. It would envelop the 
fish, who went on opening and shutting his mouth. “ He 
swaller that there muck, Marster, and that mek the owd 
feller sick as a dawg,” Zeke remarked. And, as the mud cloud 
enveloped the fish, he would lie prone on his stomach, his 
face just level with the stream bank, one hand in the water 
behind the fish. The hand was slowly advanced under the 
fish’s tail—which must not be touched under any circum- 
stances—and then slid slowly up under the belly until the 
central point of balance was reached. Then—one quick 
upward jerk, and the fish, a two-pounder, was flung far up 
the bank, to lie kicking in the grass. We got ten in an after- 
noon, sometimes from a punt, sometimes from the bank. 
They catch trout like that in Southern England, and call 
it “‘guddling.” In East Anglia, where sin first began, we 
call it tickling. Pike we snared with a running noose of thin 
copper wire suspended from the end of a short pole and 
worked up over the fish’s body from behind. You had to 
be expert and quick at that. One touch on the tail and the 
fish was off like a flash. 

Snares we set in every runway in the home paddocks, 
one fist high for a rabbit, two fists high for a hare. It was 
a proceeding openly encouraged in the tenants’ interests. 
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It lacked, therefore, the essential quality of other excursions. 
But I like to think of those dark nights when the owls called 
and the duck quacked down on the fen, when the Norfolk 
plover whistled high overhead and Zeke and I stretched a 
long net across the big gateway between the rookery field 
and Training Stables Paddock—the paddock where we kept 
Robert the Devil for a brief and glorious period. There was 
a dog in that. A great, grey, grizzled, tousle-haired fellow, 
like a cross between a Bedlington, an Airedale and a diminu- 
tive deerhound—a real Norfolk warrener’s dog. I doubt if 
there are more than fifty true-bred dogs of that antique 
breed alive to-day. One of these days some one will get hold 
of the stock from the last of the warreners and make a fashion- 
able and degenerate breed of them—fifty guineas apiece 
and not half the sons of their fathers. Those old hounds had 
all the brains of a man and the cunning of a monkey. 

The net stretched—two hundred yards of it—across the 
gateway and down the hedge ; Zeke waved his hand and off 
the grey dog went, a silent, gliding ghost, circling the field 
like a phantom. He knew where the rabbits fed, which way 
they would run and which way they had got to run. Presently, 
the net-cord quivered, tightened, quivered again—and then 
pulled and struggled like a trawl full of fish. Rabbit after 
rabbit was striking the net at full tilt. The harder they hit 
the more surely they were tangled up. Then there was a 
great catching, an heroic neck-breaking, a few small squeals, 
the yap of a prowling fox, and the late moon came up, round 
and yellow, over the marsh and over the world. Fifty-six 
was our best night—but we were twenty miles out of the real 
rabbit country up on the warrens. They would laugh at 
a bag like that. 

Plover we netted with a hinged, fall-over net, setting 
out a dozen stuffed decoys just round the edges of the space 
to be covered by the falling net. The best place was a small 
island of green grass on the flooded ‘* washes’ of the Cam, 
where peewits wheeled in thousands in search of drowned-out 
worms and beetles. Nowadays, the green plover is pro- 
tected—sometimes. 

Sometimes when I sit on a shooting stick outside an 
orthodox covertside, while beaters advance, while sticks tap 
and whistles shrill, while orthodox pheasants converge within, 
with stockbrokers to right of me and stockbrokers to left 
of me, I think that we have civilized our sport out of all 
semblance to the natural thing. Perhaps Ezekiel was right 
after all. ‘‘ Guns is for gentlemen. I get me birds natural.” 

J. WENTWorRTH Day. 


SCOTTISH NOTES 


THE Scottish Travel Association was formed some 18 months 
ago, with the object of encouraging what is known as the 
tourist industry. A movement of this character has its 
dangerous side. No Scotsman wants to sell his country for a 
mess of porridge or to see his walls and railway stations 
placarded with flaming advertisements in the modern fashion 
proclaiming all manner of impossible things about the hills 
and streams of the North. Last winter, for example, a 
great deal of harm was done by the reckless statements made 
in so many newspapers about the possibility of winter sports 
in Scotland. Inexperienced people who read these highly 
imaginative accounts of skating and ski-ing near Braemar 
and Aviemore and Killin (and even Oban) were disagreeably 
surprised by a winter, unusually free of snow, which provided 
no such amusements at any of these places. The exaggeration 
of these accounts was all the more unfortunate, because in 
the normal winter a reasonable amount both of ski-ing and 
skating may be reckoned on with confidence in the districts 
named, and indeed in many places north of the Highland 
Line. On the other hand, the deep dry snow and the warm 
sunshine of Switzerland must not be expected. Last winter 
the Scottish Travel Association issued a pamphlet on “ The 
Winter Season in Scotland,” in which was given an account 
of the various resorts with the necessary information as to 
hotels and prices, and a booklet of the same kind will be 
issued next winter. 

The Association are endeavouring to attract tourists to 
Scotland both from England and Wales and from overseas. 
They point out (as a standard to aim at ?) that France draws 
£80,000,000 a year from le tourisme, and Switzerland in 1930 
drew 15 million francs (Swiss) from foreign visitors. Ap- 
parently tourists rank as an invisible export, though no 
statistics of this industry are published by the Government. 
But a rough estimate puts the receipts from this source in 
Great Britain at £20,000,000 a year. Comparison with the 
figures for France and Switzerland suggests that some of the 
money now spent by holiday-makers on the Continent might 
more profitably be spent at home. Scottish hotels are often 
unfairly criticized. They have a short season—only three 
months in the year. They are penalised by our iniquitous 
rating system, by which every structural addition and 
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improvement involves an immediate increase in the rates. 
And they are hampered by the absurd and Puritanical 
regulations which hedge and limit the sale of wines and 
spirits. Nevertheless good hotels can be found almost 
everywhere in the Highlands. Scottish Country Life is 
to become the official magazine of the Association, and its 
first number in that capacity will appear in August. The 
film industry also has been called in aid, and a series of pic- 
tures illustrative of Scottish places and conditions is at present 
being taken by the National Progress Film Company for 
general exhibition. The activities of the Association include 
lectures, weather reports, a monthly list of coming events, 
and a film library. They stock guide books and lantern 
slides, and they have even published a cookery book (“ The 
Scottish National Cookery Book,” by Miss Marian McNeill). 
Such catholicity of effort ought not to lack the success it 
deserves. 


ScortisH RATING. 


An important Memorial dealing with the Scottish system 
of rating was forwarded to the Government last month by 
the National Federation of Property Owners and Factors of 
Scotland and the Glasgow Property Owners’ and Factors’ 
Association. In this Memorial the signatories ask the 
Government to substitute the English system of rating for 
“the present unjust system of rating in Scotland,” and they 
state five reasons for the proposal, which it is worth while to 
quote :— 

(1) The adoption of the English practice would reduce rents. 

(2) Occupiers would know how much they were paying for civic services 
and so would probably take a more lively interest than they do now in 
questions of local government. (3) The present system is apt to cause 
friction between landlords and tenants. At present the landlord pays 
owner’s rates and, in the case of small rents, he pays both owners’ 
and tenant’s rates, recovering the latter from the tenant in the form of 
rent. This method leads to misunderstanding, which would disappear, 
if the entire liability for rates were placed on the tenant. (4) The change 
proposed would enable investors in real property to calculate the return 
they would get on their capital without having to take into account 
the liability for rates, which may vary from year to year. This would 
encourage the building of new houses by private enterprise, which since 
the War has ceased almost entirely. And, finally, it would help 
industry by reducing the expenditures of local authorities. 

Rating, like income tax, is a topic as obscure as it is 
unpleasant, and a technical discussion of it would be out of 
place here. But the main lines of the problem can be dis- 
engaged easily enough. A concrete instance will show how 
vicious the Scottish method is. In England a builder puts 
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up a house which costs £400. If he expects a return of 5 per 
cent. on his capital, he will put down £20 for interest on his 
money. He then estimates probable repairs at £7, which is 
added to the £20. And since he has no rates to pay, he can 
afford to let the house at £27 a year. But in Scotland his 
position is very difficult. Once again, he requires £20 for 
interest and £7 for repairs. But he has to pay owner’s rates 
on gross rental, with the result that, on the basis of the 
present level of rates in Glasgow, the Scottish rent goes up to 
£36 10s. before the landlord obtains a net return of £27, the 
figure at which an English builder could afford to let. An 
illustration of this sort helps to explain why private building 
has made so little progress in Scotland since the War. 

The question of rating is linked with the question of 
valuation. In England the valuation roll is made up once 
in every five years. In Scotland it is made up afresh every 
year. Our practice is costly and unnecessary. Also it 
tempts the city assessor to increase the assessments, whenever 
the civic expenditure is rising. This enables him to obtain a 
larger revenue for the same nominal amount of rates. The 
latter remain (say) at 15s. in the pound, but are levied on a 
larger sum. 

The layman will be astonished to learn what rating chaos 
prevails in Scotland by contrast with the uniformity of 
England. Valuation in the latter country is regulated by 
an Act of Parliament passed in 1925. The English Act 
aimed at securing uniformity of valuation throughout the 
country. The machinery introduced for this purpose includes 
a county valuation committee; a central valuation com- 
mittee, intended to act as a control on the local committees 
and to remove irregularities; another committee whose 
special job it is to classify the various types of machinery and 
plant for rating purposes ; and, lastly, a panel of referees to 
whom disputes about that classification can be referred. In 
Scotland we have none of this. Our valuation depends upon 
an out-of-date Statute of 1854, plus an amending Act of 
1902. And in practice any problems which arise are sub- 
mitted to the Land Valuation Appeal Court. This means 
that the uniformity, which in England is secured by the Act 
of 1925, is attained in Scotland, at the expense of private 
litigants, through the medium of judicial decision. But 
enough has been written to indicate the importance of this 
Memorial. 

Scorus. 


LAWN TENNIS OUTLOOK 


THE Wimbledon fortnight concludes—weather permitting— 
on the first Saturday in July, and for twelve days the famous 
centre court has been the hub of the lawn tennis universe, 
where men and women have fought out the battles for the 
championships before the eyes of the most appreciative 
audience in the world. To win a championship at Wimbledon 
is the ambition of every lawn tennis player, and this is no 
mean feat of skill and endurance when it is realised that 
the survivors have to keep tuned up to concert pitch for a 
fortnight with each day’s matches becoming harder and more 
evenly contested as the meeting progresses. This year the 
entry was even more brilliant than last, for hardly a player 
of international calibre was absent, except Fraulein Cillie 
Aussem, the 1931 winner of the singles championship, whose 
non-appearance, caused through illness, was much regretted. 
But the scene of activity in the lawn tennis world is ever 
changing, and all too soon the beautiful grass courts at 
Wimbledon are deserted and the interest of everyone is 
focussed on the continent, where the Davis contest enters 
its last stages. Great Britain has to play Germany in the 
semi-final of the European zone on July 8, 9 and 10. The 
tie will be played on the very excellent hard courts of the 
Red-White Club in Berlin, but those members of both teams 
who are competing at Wimbledon will have very short time 
to adapt themselves to the change of surface. We have an 
excellent chance of defeating Germany, always supposing 
our strongest team, headed by Messrs. Austin and Perry, 
are in good fettle and able to take the field. The most for- 
midable players in Germany are Messrs. Prenn and von 
Cramm, who, although worthy opponents, have not yet 
achieved the records of our first and second strings. In the 
other semi-final, Italy opposes Japan, and the winners will 
either meet Great Britain or Germany in the final of the 
European zone. Following this, comes the Inter-Zone 
final, where the U.S.A. already await the winner of the 
European zone, and in due course the contest enters upon its 
final stage when the surviving nation has the right to challenge 
France for the Davis Cup. This all important encounter 
will take place at the State Roland Garros in Paris, towards 
the end of July. Great Britain still has a chance to win the 
Davis Cup, but she lost the Wightman Cup to the U.S.A. 
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prior to the commencement of the Championships. At the 
conclusion of play on Saturday, June 11, Princess Helena 
Victoria graciously presented the trophy to Mrs. Moody, 
the Captain of the U.S.A. team. Much severe criticism has 
been written about our players in the Wightman Cup team, 
and those responsible for their selection have received their 
mead of blame. The popular press are always wise after the 
event, but when one realises that our team did in fact only 
lose by the odd rubber, the harsh criticism is a little unjust. 
We were unlucky in that one of our best young players, 
Miss Dorothy Round, who had an excellent record up to date, 
struck an off-day and lost both her matches on the first 
day, a victory in either one of which would have made a 
vital difference to the ultimate result. Miss Round has 
beautiful strokes and a good head for the game, but she is 
not yet “crowd proof,” and unless she can master herself 
on the big occasions, her really fine talent for the game will 
be wasted. The result for the two doubles matches showed 
that the Americans have improved in that department. 
It is five years since they have won a doubles match in the 
Wightman Cup contest, and this year they not only secured 
one, but came very near to winning the other. This does 
not suggest that we have deteriorated, on the contrary 
Mrs. Whittingstall and Miss Betty Nuthall have improved 
since last year, but it does prove that the Americans are 
advancing, and under these circumstances our task of winning 
the Wightman Cup will become increasingly difficult. There 
is some speculation as to whether Mrs. Moody is quite so 
invincible this year as when she visited Europe two years 
ago, or whether the players on this side have improved and 
are therefore able to offer a sterner resistance. During the 
French Hard Court Championships, Mrs. Moody had three 
very hard matches in succession, her opponents being Mlle. 
Payot, the Swiss champion, who had two set points before 
losing the second set 7-5; Fraulein Krahwinkel, who only lost 
the second set 10-8, and Mme. Mathieu, who in the final ran 
Mrs. Moody to 7-5 in the second set before being defeated. Then 
in the Wightman Cup match Mrs. Whittingstall at one stage 
led 4-0 in the second set only to lose it eventually at 6-4. 
There is no doubt that Mrs. Moody is in a class by herself, 
but she has come nearer to losing sets this year than pre- 
viously. The defeat of Cochet on June 21, came as a great 
surprise. He was beaten by I. G. Collins, and Miss 
Katherine Stammers beat Mrs. L. A. Harper on the same 
day. 
KATHLEEN GODFREE. 
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A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDS 
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EXPLANATION.—The two upper curves represent the “expectations of 
rain”’—not necessarily the “rain amounts”’—for Valentia in the S.W. of 
Ireland and for London; these two places have been selected as being 
fairly typical of British rainfall. In all three curves black shaded areas 
show the times about which rain is most expected. The lower curve gives 
an estimate of the varying number of places in Great Britain and Ireland 
where rain will be recorded. It should be used as additional evidence in 
conjunction with the curves shown above; stippled shading in this curve 
shows when rain is least expected. The diagram will usually prove to be a 
useful guide for selecting wet and dry periods of days in advance, but it 
is not intended to be used as a reliable day-to-day forecast. The day 
referred to is the 24 hours 8 a.m. to 8 a.m. The term “rain” includes 
precipitation of all sorts. 


The indications at present are :— 


(a) That during the coming three months the total rain 
amount will be deficient over the Eastern halves of 
England and Scotland but above the average in the 
extreme 8.W. of England, so that the rain recorded 
over the British Islands as a whole, during the three 
months, will not be far removed from the normal 
amount. 

(6) That during July there will be a deficiency of rain 
over all the Kingdom excepting the extreme 8.W. of 
England. 

(c) That during August the 8.W. of England will have a 
rainfall approximating to the normal amount but that 
the deficiency will continue in the East. 


(d) That during September there will be a decided excess 
of rain in the West and S.W., and that this excess 
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will spread Eastward during the month and cover a 
large part of the British Isles. (September is normally 
a drier month than either August or October.) 


(e) That in the 8.E. of England the temperature during 
the next three months, when taken as a whole, will be 
above the normal figure and that one or more spells 
of unusually hot weather will be experienced in August. 


WEATHER NOTES FOR JULY. 


The sequence of weather changes during July in the S.E. 
of England is expected to be somewhat as follows, but the 
exact dates given for such changes can only be regarded as 
approximate :— 

July 1 to 5.—The wind Easterly and N.Easterly, veering 
into the Southward at the end of this period. Morning mist 
or fog. The barometer falling during the first 48 hours, 
rising again after. A shower or interval of rain some time 
during the first two days, otherwise generally fine. 

July 6 to 17.—The wind prevailing mostly in the 8.W. 
quadrant. Generally fine in the S.E. of England, but two 
short thundery interruptions during this period. A rainy 
interval on or about July 6. Day temperatures increasing 
decidedly about July 10. Hot weather with bright sunshine 
about July 11 and 12. The sultry conditions terminating in 
local thunder showers on or about July 13 and 14. The 
wind about this time very variable in direction, occasionally 
squally and strong in force. Cool at the end of this period. 

July 18 to 21.—Fine with increasing day temperatures. 
The wind light in force and variable in direction, occasionally 
turning Easterly. 

July 22 to 24.—The wind at first light in force from some 
Northerly point, but finally backing into the S.W. Thunder 
accompanying this change of wind. The thunder followed 
by a fall of temperature. 

July 25 to 31.—S.Westerly winds of little force. The 
barometer falling at the end of the month with an increasing 
probability of rain and unsettled weather. 

Summary.—The lowest barometer reading in the month 
about July 2 and 3. The warmest and sunniest spell about 
July 11 and 12. Probable times for rain about July 1 or 2, 
about July 6, and on occasions during the last week of the 
month. Squally winds about July 14 and its adjacent days. 
Local thunderstorms about July 23 or 24. The finest week 
of the month between July 15 and 22. 


DuNBOYNE, 18.vi.32. 


BOOKS, NEW AND OLD 


MODERN BIOGRAPHY 


Dorothy Wordsworth. By C.D. Mactan. (Chatto & Windus. 
15s.) 


Stanhope. By Bastz Wituiams. (Clarendon Press. 18s.) 


THERE appear to be two main reasons why biographies are 
so much read at the present day. The first is that the 
possibilities of the novel seem to have been exploited to the 
utmost, so that to the reader of the average good novel there 
is something of a sameness about them all; the second is 
that biography has become much more entertaining. Again, 
one of the objects of reading is to satisfy our curiosity about 
life, and to-day we feel that, on the whole, biography satisfies 
us better than the novel; but since the satisfaction of our 
curiosity is only one of the pleasures which we look for in 
reading, biography has come to provide other delights— 
delights which we used to associate with the novel alone. 
Speaking generally (the exceptions are obvious), the old 
biography was a record of facts; modern biography is the 
application of creative imagination to facts, which is just 
what the novel is. 

In the seventeenth century, when English biography first 
began to be vigorously written, it was read chiefly for edifica- 
tion. ‘‘’Tis opportune to look back upon old times, and 
contemplate our forefathers.” Sir Thomas Browne wrote: 
“Great examples grow dim, and to be fetched from the 
passed world.” Biographies were monuments to serve as 
examples, and readers derived pleasure from contemplating 
them. Nowadays the mass of readers approaches literature 
in a lighter frame of mind than it used to. While the seven- 
teenth century delighted in what is to us a melancholy acre- 
age of theological controversy, the nineteenth grew more and 
more into the habit of novel-reading. There is nothing 
despicable in this, but it is undeniable that the novel, the 
average novel, does not demand the same attention, nor the 
same mental effort, nor, of course, the same mental training 
and discipline that theology does; what has happened is 
that to-day we read to relax, not to tauten ourselves. We 
wish to be soothed and delighted, and we do not want to work 
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our minds, except gently and easily ; in fact, it may be said 
that we like to have our minds worked for us by somebody 
else. 

The modern biography, then, has to conform to this new 
notion of literature. It has, in fact, to approach the novel ; 
it has to read with the same sort of movement as a work of 
fiction. We no longer ask for a monument ; what we expect 
to see is a cinematograph portrait, the figure in action, with 
its expression changing. It is this which seems to distinguish 
the modern biography sharply from the old, especially from 
the old two-decker, which, as Lytton Strachey suggested, 
might well have been written by the undertaker as part of 
his job. That form, a direct nineteenth century descendant 
of the edifying biography, was practically the only one 
obtainable till recently—exceptions will leap to the mind, 
but they are exceptions still—though it began to die as the 
normal form at the end of the last century. At the beginning 
of this another sort began to emerge, of which one example is 
Mr. F. S. Oliver’s Alexander Hamilton; but that sort of 
biography assumes that the reader is interested in the events 
in which the subject of the biography played a part. It 
demands what we may call the serious reader. The really 
modern biography is by no means aimed at the serious reader 
alone, though in its best form it includes him: it is aimed at 
a much larger class, at the reader—in fact, who gets his 
pleasure from the novel, and who will, perhaps, gain an added 
delight from feeling that what he is reading about is really 
true. Nevertheless, he wants to be in contact with dead 
fact only if he can get the illusion of present reality ; and, most 
important of all, he needs to be equipped with no previous 
knowledge, any more than he needs to have previous know- 
ledge of the life or times of the hero of a novel ; it has all to 
be given him. The writer who first produced this sort of 
biography, and to whom the highest honour is due on this 
score, was Lytton Strachey, the father of a numerous progeny, 
not altogether so honourable. 

We can at once see a difference on these lines between the 
old biography and the new in the treatment of the hero ; the 
latter deals with him as a novel does, if it is a good novel. 
Instead of being presented with a complete figure at the 
outset, we are introduced to begin with to a more or less 
featureless person of whom only the main lines are blocked 
out. Then, piece by piece, feature by feature, we are given 
certain characteristics, not by way of statement, but by 
implication, in conversations, by actions, in clashes with 
other people, until we ourselves build up, without effort, a 
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complete person. Little by little we are told of his appearance, 
of how he moved, what his gestures were, what he looked like 
under various circumstances. Think, say, of Sir Willoughby 
Patterne in The Egoist, or of Proust’s Madame de Guermantes. 
That is how we expect the modern biographer to present his 
subject, in vivid little pictures thrown in now and again, 
pictures of flesh and blood seen by an eye-witness, actualities 
and not abstractions. Now in the old days, this, from Evelyn’s 
biography of Margaret Godolphin, would suffice : 

With her piety grew up her wit, which was so sparkling, accom- 
panied with a judgment and eloquence so extraordinary, a beauty and 
air so charming and lovely, an address so universally taking, that after 
a few years, the Court never saw or had seen such a constellation of 
perfections amongst all their splendid circle. 

That is simply the monument ; it does not give us a breathing 
individuality ; it does no more than number Margaret Godol- 
phin in a class, that of the good, the beautiful, the witty. 
Now let us take this from Geoffrey Scott’s exquisite Portrait 
of Zélide, where, after describing Madame de Charriére’s dis- 
appointment with the society of Paris, and how she was 
looking for something else, he goes on : 

And one evening—at Madame Suard’s it may have been—she found 
it. There in a crowd of indifferent frilled or starched figures, stood 
young Constant. . . . An interesting figure, and decidedly an odd 
one. Tall, lanky, red-haired, short-sighted, untidy, given to stumbling 
over the furniture, and yet with a style to him, an air, an assurance 
—or was it a shyness ? Human, at any rate, and very different from 
the smiling purveyors of stale gallantries that Madame de Charriére 
spent her time avoiding. She watched him alternating between sudden 
silences and unlooked-for extravagances of speech ; he seemed always 
to put himself wilfully at a disadvantage, yet his grey eyes were mobile 
with an alert comprehension ; it was clear they missed nothing of the 


game. It was not long before they sought out the gaze of Madame 
de Charriére, who missed very little either. 


From Evelyn’s description we obtain no image whatever ; 
from Scott’s we get a very clear one, and one that never leaves 
us, as we watch Benjamin Constant in those conversations 
with Zélide which went on until six in the morning, as we 
follow him pursuing his fantastic journey through England, 
“on an extremely small white horse, hideously ugly, and 
very old.” 

The curious thing is that this new way of writing is by 
no means new: for some strange reason it dropped out. If 
Aubrey, in the seventeenth century had ever written a full 
biography, we should have had something of the sort. Con- 
sider this description of Sir John Denham: 


He was of the tallest, but a Jittle incurvetting at his shoulders, not 
very robust. His hair was but thin and flaxen, with a moist curl. 
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His gait was slow, and was rather a stalking (he had long legs). . . . 

His eye was a kind of light goose-grey, not big ; but it had a strange 

piercingness, not as to shining and glory, but (like a Momus) when he 

conversed with you, he looked into your very thoughts. 

But, alas, Aubrey never wrote a biography, and we do not 
know how he would have interwoven the information with the 
texture of his narrative. His very modern curiosity led him to 
seek out the little details of a man’s appearance and life 
rather than the great lines. Nor was he even the first to 
discover the importance of such details, for we can go back 
to classical times for earlier discoverers—not Plutarch, indeed, 
for we get little from him, but Suetonius, who, however, 
distributed his material badly. We learn of Tiberius that he 
was big and strong, that he walked with his neck stiff and 
shooting forward, that he had a pair of great goggle eyes, 
with which he could see in the dark when he first awoke, and 
that his hands were very strong, the left being more nimble 
than the right. We learn also that he spoke rarely, “ and if 
he did, his speech was exceeding slow, not without a certain 
wanton gesticulation, and fimbling with his fingers.” But 
this description is not woven with the narrative ; Suetonius 
does not give us the sense of the living actuality of his people 
in action, as is expected of the modern biographer, who must 
seem almost to be an eye-witness of what he relates. Take 
Lytton Strachey on Cardinal Manning : 

The spare and stately form, the head, massive, emaciated, terrible, 
with the great nose, the glittering eyes, and the mouth drawn back 
and compressed into the grim rigidities of age, self-mortification, and 
authority—such is the vision that still lingers in the public mind, the 
vision which, actual and palpable like some embodied memory of the 
middle ages, would pass and repass, less than a generation ago, through 
the streets of London. 

The image is not separated from the action, the two are 
presented simultaneously, as in a novel ; as is the picture of 
Mr. Chadband, appearing to have a deal of train-oil in his 
composition, rising up at the tea-table to enquire why men 
cannot fly. 

Where again the modern biographer takes a leaf out of 
the novelist’s handbook is in describing incidents as though 
he had been there to see them. This is extremely difficult to 
do, as the material is usually lacking. The question is, how 
far is it allowable to invent ? We are coming to feel that the 
answer to that question is, as little as possible ; we are losing 
what taste we had for “ reconstructed conversations.”’ Some- 
times there is plenty of material. If we wanted to write a 
life of Dr. Johnson, Boswell gives it us abundantly, and can 
give us not only the words of the great lexicographer, but can 
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also tell us how he would roll his body from side to side ; we 
have also Fanny Burney and Mrs. Thrale to help us out. 
But it is rarely that history does much to help the biographer 
in this way, and here the novelist has the advantage. In his 
lectures on this subject, M. Maurois gives us an instance in 
Tolstoy’s account of Napoleon—how he put out a fat little 
hand, how he gave the Czar a glance full of meaning ; things 
without a historical basis. But sometimes history is kind, and 
gives the biographer a scene he can use. There is, for instance, 
the terrible story of the Duchess of Marlborough and Queen 
Anne’s gloves: 


The Princess Anne, having forgotten her gloves, told Abigail to 
fetch them from the next room, where she remembered having left 
them on the table. In the next room Abigail found Lady Marlborough 
seated at the table engaged in reading a letter, and wearing the gloves, 
which she had evidently put on by mistake. Abigail, in a submissive 
tone, pointed this out to her. ‘‘ Ah,” exclaimed Sarah, “ have I put 
on anything that has touched the odious hands of that disagreeable 
woman?” Then pulling them off, she threw them on the floor, ex- 
claiming with violence, “Take them away.” The door was ajar 
between the rooms, and Anne heard every word. Abigail perceived 
this when she shut the door and handed the gloves to her mistress, but 
Lady Marlborough never knew that Anne had overheard her. 


What a find! And what a light it enables the biographer to 
throw on subsequent events, and how it illumines the charac- 
ters of both Lady Marlborough and the Queen. The novelist, 
of course, can fill his works with such scenes, but the bio- 
grapher cannot do this, nor ought he to try. It is to be re- 
gretted that he sometimes does. 

But the mere recapitulation of incident is not enough ; 
it must be arranged, it must be imaginatively fused, with 
character and story. Biography is the application of imagin- 
ation to fact. Also there must be arrangement, a certain 
dramatic heightening, the bringing out of points, if the modern 
reader is to be satisfied. It is possible for a biographer to use 
too much material. A case in point in the recent study of 
Dorothy Wordsworth by Miss C. D. Maclean, a biography 
written with great sympathy, and a loving attention to every 
detail of the life of the woman who, in her brother’s words, 
every day brought “some new sense of exquisite regard for 
common things,” and whose genius made her the fitting 
companion for Coleridge as well as for Wordsworth. But by 
using the Journal, even the words of the Journal, so fully, 
Miss Maclean has given her biography the even pace of a 
diary ; the crises, which here and there, indeed, she does 
develop with much intuition, tend to get blurred under detail. 
Nor is it at all clear that it would not have been better to 
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produce a heavily annotated edition of the Journal, for in 
re-writing Dorothy’s words, some of her spirit evaporates : 


I then went to a funeral at John Dawson’s. About 10 men and 4 
women. Bread, cheese, and ale. They talked sensibly and cheerfully 
about common things. The dead person, 56 years of age, buried by the 
parish. The coffin was lettered and painted black, and covered with 
a decent cloth. They set the corpse down at the door ; and while we 
stood within the threshold, the men, with their hats off, sang, with 
decent and solemn countenances. The corpse was then borne down 
the hill, and they sang till they had passed the Town-End. I was 
affected to tears while we stood in the house, the coffin lying before me. 
There were no near kindred, no children. When we got out of the dark 
house the sun was shining, and the prospect looked as divinely beautiful 
as Lever saw it. It seemed more sacred than I had ever seen it, and yet 
more allied to human life. The green fields in the neighbourhood of 
the churchyard were as green as possible ; and with the brightness of 
the sunshine, looked quite gay. I thought she was going to a quiet 
spot, and I could not help weeping very much.—Journal, September 3, 
1800. 


Afterwards she went to John Dawson’s cottage, to the funeral of a 
poor woman, childless and without kin, whose life had been poverty- 
stricken and hard, and who was being buried by the parish. As the 
men standing by the threshold sang a verse of a funeral psalm while 
the coffin was set down at the door, she was much affected. The men 
descended the hill slowly, bearing on their shoulders the black-painted 
coffin in the golden sunshine, and still singing as they passed the Town 
End on their way to the churchyard. The valley looked divinely 
beautiful ; the green fields beside the churchyard were gay in the mellow 
light. Dorothy thought suddenly that the woman was at least going to 
a quiet place. 

She found herself weeping very much. 

Miss Maclean’s Dorothy Wordsworth. 


It is difficult to say what is gained ; indeed, it is clear that 
something is lost. Sometimes also, Miss Maclean includes 
detail which is quite insignificant, and the book would be the 
better for a deal of blue-pencilling, giving the space gained to 
the development of certain aspects, as Miss Maclean has done 
so well in treating of the Coleridge episodes. 

Detail, of course, is of immense importance, and Dr. 
Johnson went so far as to say that 

The business of a biographer is often to pass lightly over those 

performances and incidents which produce vulgar greatness, to lead the 

thoughts into domestic privacies, and to display the minute details of 

daily life, where exterior appendages are cast aside, and men excel 

each other only by prudence and by virtue .. . 
and, he might have added, where men differ from each other 
in rashness, weakness, pride, shyness, or any other idiosyn- 
cracy, but that he lived in an age where the pious monument 
was still the aim of biography The biographer should check 
his tendency to be, as Mr. Simpson remarks in his excellent 
life of Louis Napoleon, valet to his hero, and dress him up 
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in whatever guise he thinks best, but, at the same time, Dr. 
Johnson’s principle can be carried too far, for if we neglect 
the things that make for vulgar greatness, we are likely to get 
an absolutely false outline. or surely the little intimate 
details are valueless if we do not at the same time take into 
account just those very things that Dr. Johnson would have 
us omit. What, by itself, is the value of intimate detail ? 
Take, for instance, William Penn’s wig, “ a civil little thing,” 
as George Fox called it. If a nobody wears a wig, it matters 
to nobody, but because Penn was a figure on a large scale, 
who accomplished great things, and, above all, because he 
was a great Quaker, abjuring the vanities of this world, his 
wig has considerable interest. Detail must be used, not 
because it alters the outline in any way, but because it is by 
such touches that a figure comes to life. But different subjects 
require different treatment. One would not write about 
Cromwell as one would about Mrs. Elizabeth Montague ; 
with her, as with Zélide, we want the intimacies, because 
there is nothing else. But where the man is “ vulgarly great,” 
we do definitely ask to be shown the qualities and the deeds 
which make this greatness, what were the problems he had 
to solve, what the difficulties he had to overcome. A good 
instance of such a biography is Professor Basil Williams’ 
Stanhope, where, since it was as a diplomat that Stanhope 
was great, much space is given to diplomacy. Some bio- 
graphers seem to suppose that we shall be bored by anything 
that makes us think (why should we be ranked so low in the 
scale of intelligent creatures ?) and this is the complaint we 
have against Mr. Guedalla. Among the other things we want 
to know about Wellington is how he differed as a soldier from 
other soldiers, what were the problems which confronted him 
in fighting Waterloo, and how he dealt with them. But Mr. 
Guedalla skates over all this. He is careful to tell us that 
Wellington told Creevey that the battle was “a damned 
close-run thing,” but he does not explain to us precisely how 
and why, which is just what we want to know. 

Mr. Guedalla’s method is, however, worth looking at, 
even though, in our opinion, it may fail. It is not only a 
question of his corruscations of wit, which, to say truth, are 
a little too distracting, and even overwhelming, but of his 
general method, which is to regard the figures in his bio- 
graphies from an infinite height, so that all their movements 
seem those of puppets rather than of human beings. He is, 
we might say, a trifle too superhuman. His method, therefore, 
is almost entirely visual ; every now and again a figure moves 
forward, gesticulates, and retires. 
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The method opposite to Mr. Guedalla’s, and the one which 
M. Maurois declares to be the right one, is to see everything 
as far as possible from the point of view of the victim of the 
biography. He will admit, of course, that to do so completely 
is impossible ; neither can you be the person you are writing 
about, nor, if you are writing about him, is it desirable that 
you should be. You want to see the figure from outside as 
well as from inside. Yet the theory does indicate a path, and 
again it is the path taken by the novelist, who must try to 
enter as far as possible into the feelings and thoughts of the 
people he projects. It is here that the new biographer differs 
most from the old, and the difference is due to a new concep- 
tion of character, based on our newly-gained knowledge of 
psychology, which, though often ridiculously abused, has 
provided the biographer with a far better surgical dissecting 
instrument than his predecessors had. But the possession of 
this instrument has not only enabled the modern writer to 
reveal further depths; it has caused his whole attitude to 
change, to become more subtle, and, we hope, far more 
understanding. 

This is not to refer to “ the character,” the short Theo- 
phrastian sketch, but to the following of the mind and the 
emotions in their twists and turns. The older biographer 
could not do this. Take Walton at the most interesting crisis 
of George Herbert’s career, when he was deciding the whole 
course of his life, and must have pondered one consideration 
after another. 


In his time of retirement, he had many conflicts with himself, 
whether he should return to the painted pleasures of a Court-life, or 
betake himself to a study of divinity, and enter into Sacred Orders, to 
which his dear mother had often persuaded him. These were such 
conflicts as only they can know, that have endured them ; for ambitious 
desires, and the outward glory of this world, are not easily laid aside ; 
but at last God inclined him to put on a resolution to serve at His altar. 


What do we learn from that? Precisely nothing. ‘ Only 
they can know that have endured ”’ such conflicts ; but we 
read biography to-day just to know, in part, the things we 
have not endured. And now, with the weapon of psychology 
in his hand, the modern biographer, by deducing from facts, 
from letters, from stray remarks, and by using his intuition, 
can to a certain extent describe thoughts for us ; he can even 
pierce below thoughts to the subconscious—a dangerous 
game, perhaps, but well worth it if played with discretion. 
Take as an admirable example this passage from Lord David 
Cecil’s brilliant biography of William Cowper, The Stricken 
Deer, a passage which is not, it is true, a description of thoughts 
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at a given moment, but one which sums up a whole phase of 
mental life. 


Once again the powers of darkness had beaten him. Risen in the 
storms of madness, in the storms of madness the short, strange day of 
his faith had sunk to its setting. And it has been commonplace of 
subsequent literary history that the madness was brought on by the 
faith. A commonplace, but not a truth : Cowper’s madness finds its 
origin far deeper, in the sufferings of childhood it may be in inherent 
physical defect. All his life it was hung over him. And religion, so 
far from being the cause, was the most considerable of the remedies by 
which he tried to get rid of it. It failed. And once he realised that it 
had failed, it is true that the emotional tension encouraged by Evan- 
gelicism, and the personal responsibility for its own state which it 
placed in the individual soul, did increase Cowper’s nervous agitation, 
and so accelerate the advent of his madness. But though it accelerated 
it, it did not make that advent more sure. 


And so the analysis, the discussion goes on, the thought all 
the time mingled with the fact, and these with the comment. 
And this is the virtue of modern biography, it does not accept 
a human being as a thing come full-fledged into the world. 
It follows the progress of character through the years, shows 
it shifting and changing, acted on by various forces, events 
and persons, and inter-acting with other persons. 

Modern biography is more consciously an art than the 
old, and, therefore, runs the risk of distorting truth for the 
purposes of art, and of this Lytton Strachey was frequently 
guilty. Some inequality in stress there must be, to give the 
work a coherence as a whole ; we do not want fact laid dully 
on the page ; we want it given form, and to some extent to 
have it dramatised. At the same time, we want to be assured 
that we are getting essential truth ; the highest art is to com- 
bine this essential truth with literary form; and to make 
history read like a novel requires the highest literary skill, 
which it is absurd to expect more than one or two people in 
any generation to have. Some recent works approach laud- 
ably to this state; there is Mr. Sadleir’s Bulwer and Mrs. 
Carswell’s Burns. In both those books we feel we are being 
given the truth, and both read like a story. But we still 
await the great biographer of the new school, who can seize 
truth, leave it unromanticised, and yet produce a book which 
gives us the same sense of completion, of imaginative creation, 
as a great novel does. 

Bonamy DoBREE. 


SHORT NOTICES 


The Russian Emerges: A Native Assessment of the Soviet 
Experiment. By Nicholas Ignatieff. (The Macmillan Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., Toronto.) Count Ignatieff comes from an 
ancient Russian family, imbued with the traditional outlook 
of his class and race. As such he has an original contribution 
to make to the eternal Soviet revolutionary problem, for he 
views it from the standpoint of the native psychology of the 
Russian people. He quotes extensively from Maurice Hindu’s 
masterly review “ Humanity Uprooted,” but his conclusions 
differ from those of that author, just because one is a Russian, 
the other an American. Ignatieff points out that the Russian 
character is deeply embedded in idealism. He counters 
Hindu’s statement that religion in Russia died because it 
never had any real hold on the people, by saying that while 
organized religion did not appeal to the Russian, he is steeped 
through and through with natural religion and his outlook 
is spiritual. For the moment the communistic youth of 
Russia are concentrating on the material welfare of ‘‘ mass 
man” and all faiths and traditions have gone by the board 
in pursuit of this aim. Will these beliefs survive the shock 
of disappointment ? Is not the Russian bound to return to 
his Spiritual dreams? An interesting book, thoughtfully 
written. 


An Incorruptible Irishman, being an Account of Chief Justice 
Charles Kendal Bushe and of his Wife, Nancy Crampton, 
and their Times, 1767-1843. By EK. i. Somerville and Martin 
Ross. (Ivor Nicholson and Watson, 18s.) Miss Somerville, 
delightful as usual, takes us back into her own family records 
in this description of her ancestor, Chief Justice Bushe. 
Pleasant as the book is, we wonder whether she has really 
made the most of her material ? On the final page we read 
that Nancy Bushe, Charles’ beautiful wife, who died while 
weeding the garden at the ripe age of eighty-nine, “ never 
lost her power of writing letters.” Why, then, are none of 
her letters included ? Charles Bushe, by all accounts, was a 
wise man. Were he alive to-day he could almost certainly 
have advised his descendant that this is hardly a propitious 
moment to launch a bitter attack on the policy of the Union. 
All true friends of Ireland must feel that just now sleeping 
dogs should lie. The picture of late eighteenth and early 
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nineteenth century Ireland is delightful and so are the black 
and white contemporary illustrations, the work of one of 
Charles Bushe’s daughters, who must have owned a never- 
failing sense of humour. 


The Peace Makers, 1814-1815. By J. G. Lockhart. (Duck- 
worth.) The identity of a part author of “ The Feet of the 
Young Men ” is revealed in this book. ‘‘ The Peace Makers” 
was originally intended as a comparison between the 
negotiators at the Congress of Vienna and those who concluded 
the Peace of Versailles some hundred years later. But 
analogies broke down and the author gives us instead a 
history of the Congress and of the personalities who composed 
it. The descriptions are vivid and often amusing, but 
somehow Mr. Lockhart has failed to recapture the atmos- 
phere of his period, to get under the skins of his subjects, and 
therefore the book lacks reality. He is unfair to Metternich. 
What statesman of to-day, relying on an Army with an 
unbroken tradition of defeat ; knocked down repeatedly at 
Austerlitz, Aspern, Wagram, would have persevered in his 
determination to destroy Napoleon? Metternich showed 
rare courage and patience in a prolonged crisis which killed 
Pitt. 


Fiction and the Reading Public, by Q. D. Leavis. (Chatto and 
Windus, 12s. 6d.). This is a wearisome piece of work. The 
author sets herself to give an appreciation of fiction in English 
literature and to discover the qualities which make for popu- 
larity in novels. She argues that people read to pass the 
time and to gain compensation for the drabness of life ; that 
best sellers in all ages have to satisfy these unworthy aspira- 
tions, and that as the reading public grows its taste 
degenerates. She might have added that folk read some novels 
to enlarge their circle of acquaintance. It is idle to tell a 
“ Janite ”’ that Elizabeth Bennett and Mr. Knightley never 
really existed; he knows better; they are his intimate 
friends ; he could ask their advice or share a joke with them. 
It is true that novel reading is often a waste of time, but we 
entirely disagree with Miss Leavis’ verdict on many dead and 
living authors. She dismisses Dickens as the Edgar Wallace 
of his generation ; Kipling is casually mentioned as a mere 
best seller. She is chiefly distressed that such authors as 
D. H. Lawrence, Virginia Woolf, James Joyce, are not uni- 
versally read. Men read The Good Companions, while 
Mr. Weston’s Good Wine moulders on the shelves. 

If easy reading be desired, this book does not provide it. 
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Statistics, references, notes abound and, to do the work full 
justice, we are urged to keep it open in two places at once. 
We predict that the reader of taste will lay it down for a novel. 


A PLAN FOR OTTAWA 


A PLAN of action, embodying a series of reports issued by 
the research Committee of the Empire Economic Union 
and other papers, by the Rt. Hon. L. 8S. Amery, M.P. (Faber 
and Faber, 15s.) When the National Government was formed 
last year, Mr. Amery’s friends were very disappointed at 
his being left out of it. We venture to say that no work he 
could have done inside the Cabinet could have equalled in 
value the completion and the production of this book. It 
contains a survey of the whole field that lies ahead of our 
delegates at Ottawa. It contains suggested Tariffs for in- 
dustry and for agriculture, a scheme for Empire Preference, 
with draft agreements, and two very important sections : 
one on the economic situation of the Colonial Empire and 
the second on Empire monetary and financial policy. All 
these papers are the work of the Research Committee of 
the Empire Economic Union, which has been examining 
these questions for two years, assisted by such bodies as the 
Federation of British Industries. Mr. Amery writes a general 
preface and a foreword to each section. The whole is admir- 
ably clear and every political student should possess a copy. 
Our readers will find much with which they are familiar, 
both in the part on preference and in the part on Empire 
monetary and financial policy. Mr. Amery in his foreword 
to this latter section puts his finger on the spot every time. 
‘“*. . . War debts and reparations have accelerated the col- 
lapse of the old system, but have not been its primary cause, 
and their total remission to-morrow could not put Humpty 
Dumpty back in his place again . . . the rules of the money 
game have gone by the board.”” The committee responsible 
for this Monetary section consisted of Sir Robert Horne, 
Sir Basil Blackett, Mr. H. G. Williams, and Mr. Amery 
for the Economic Union. Sir Frederick Williams-Taylor, 
Sir William Larke, Sir Roland Nugent, and Mr. R. G. Glenday 
for the Federation of British Industries. The result is a very 
interesting and suggestive paper. Mr. Amery tells us that 
this part of the work was complete before this country was 
forced off the gold standard on September 21st last year, 
and an article by him has been added to complete the sketch 
and give the reasons of the breakdown. 
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THE brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller appre- 
ciation later on :— 


The Letters of Queen Victoria, 1886-1901. Published by 
Authority of His Majesty the King. Edited by 
George Earle Buckle. Third Series, Vol. III. (John 
Murray, 25s.) 


This is a book we cannot presume to praise. It is absolutely first 
rate. A full notice will appear next month. 


On the Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Andaman Islands. 
By Edward Horace Man. With report of researches 
into the language of the South Andaman Island by 
A. J. Ellis, F.R.S., F.S.A. (Royal Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 52, Upper 
Bedford Place, W.C.1. Price not marked). 


This is a standard work, first printed in 1885. In spite of the soberly 
scientific title it is extraordinarily interesting, being the work of an acute 
observer. Everyone who is going to take up work among native races 
should read it, for it is a model in its own style. It is well printed and 
bound and is agreeable to hold and to open. 


The Alien Menace: a Statement of the Case. By Lieut.-Col. 
A. H. Lane. (Boswell Printing & Publishing Co., 
Ltd., 7s. 6d.) 


This is a reprint of a useful political work. The way in which we allowed 
our country before the war to be flooded with the very lowest class aliens 
was a scandal. The war stopped the influx, which has never been resumed 
to the same extent, but there are still all too many. According to The 
People, in 1930, quoted by Colonel Lane, “ England . . . harbours about 
1,500,000 aliens.” These figures give furiously to think. 


New Ninepenny Novels. (London, Ernest Benn, Ltd.) 


Here are two more of this excellent series. “Vacant Possession” by 
Winifred Graham and “The Burma Ruby” by J. S. Fletcher. These 
books are perfect presents for invalids. They are easy to read and to hold 
and can be thrown away without a pang when the nurse has dropped them 
into the grate in error. 
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Memory’s Parade. By A. Wallis Myers, C.B.E. (Methuen 
and Co.) 


A pleasant, gossipy book of recollections culled while serving on the 
Staff of the Westminster Gazette and the Daily Telegraph. Like ‘‘ Caval- 
cade,” the book starts with Queen Victoria’s funeral and deals with 
sport, war and interesting personalities. Mr. Myers must have been a 
pleasant “reporter” to meet. 


Good Fare. By M. de Pomiane. (Gerald Howe, Ltd., 6s.) 


This is one of the best and most practical cookery books we have ever 
seen. Admirably translated from the French, it abounds with good and 
clearly given recipes. Monsieur de Pomiane is a past master in this art of 
helping cooks. His previous book on the same subject was crowned by 
the Académie Francaise. 


AN ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOL 


SITUATED ON A BEAUTIFUL HILL-SIDE 
NEAR THE SEA 


KINMEL SCHOOL 


ABERGELE, DENBIGHSHIRE 
Here boys receive instruction specially calculated 
to fit them for a business career whilst enjoying the 
advantage of the Public School tradition. 


Parents are invited to inspect, or to send for Prospectus to the Bursar. 


Chairman of Council: Rt. 120 Gns. Headmaster: Mr. R. A. 


Hon. LORD TEYNHAM. GORDON CANE, B.Sc. 
per annum 


